Jobless Areas at Record High 


300 Cities 
Now Listed 
On 6% Roll 


Long-term joblessness con- 
tinued to plague the nation in 
April as the number of com- 
munities with “substantial un- 
employment” rose to unprece- 
dented levels, Labor Sec. Arthur 
J, Goldberg has disclosed. 


Goldberg reported that the 
number of small labor markets 
with critical joblessness increased 
Bby 15 between March and April to 
arecord-setting 199, while the num- 
Bber of major industrial centers with 
heavy unemployment remained un- 
changed at March’s all-time peak of 
101. 

In the face of some signs of 
business recovery, Goldberg de- 
cared, the figures underscore the 
fact that the economy “is still not 
out of the woods,” and that “the 
hard-core unemployment problem 
is serious.” 

‘Gratified’ at GOP Study 


The Secretary said in the light | j 


of this continuing problem he was 
“quite gratified” that the Joint Re- 
publican Leadership had ordered an 
expert study of the impact of auto- 
mation and technological change 
on structural unemployment. The 
GOP action, he said, is a “welcome 
indication of national acceptance 
of the problem we face.” 

The April survey of the labor 
supply in major and smaller market 

reas by the Labor Dept’s Bureau 
of Employment Security marked 
the first time that the summary was 
made public on a monthly basis 
Previously the listings were on a 
bimonthly basis. 

The new high of 199 smaller 
areas with “substantial unemploy- 
ment”—which the BES describes 
as a jobless rate above 6 percent 
that is expected to persist for 
several months—topped the pre- 
vious record of 195 set in Sep- 
tember 1958. 

The 15 newly added smaller la- 
bor surplus areas are: Danbury, 
Conn., Willimantic, Conn., Cedar- 
town-Rockmart, Ga., Tocca, Ga.,. 
Danville, Ill., Kankakee, Ill., Ko- 
komo, Ind., Alexandria, La., New- 
ton, N. J., Forest City-Rutherford- 
ton, N. C., Marion, O., Klamath 
Falls, Ore., Centralia, Wash., Os- 
kosh, Ind., and West Bend, Ind. 
Two of the smaller areas—Cedar- 
town-Rockmart, Ga., and Centralia, 
Wash—were also designated as 
areas with a “persistent labor sur- 
plus,” entitling them to priority on 
government contract. This brought 
the total of small markets in this 
dassification to 90. Twenty major 
areas also carry this designation. 

Although there were no changes 
in the overall total of major mar- 
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On Health CareforElderly 


David Skipwith Cannell 


Phyllis Margaret Storm 


Harry M. Whalen 
THESE SIX high school seniors, chosen through competitive examinations, will enter college this fall 


Mary Florence Cogar 


on four-year scholarships awarded by the AFL-CIO. (See story Page 11.) 


R. Kerry Pennington 


In Federationist Editorial: 


Meany Discounts 


Pricing Plot 


Held Known 
To GE Brass 


By David L. Perlman 


Hits Lobby 
Charge of 
‘Socialism’ 

The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has been bluntly accused 
by Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D-N. M.) of “misrepresentations, 
distortions and outright lies” for 
claiming that legislation to finance 
health care for the aged through 
social security constitutes “social- 
ized medicine.” 


In a major speech on the Sen- 
ate floor, Anderson turned a wither- 


Final House action on de- 
pressed areas bill and aid to 
dependent children send bills 
to White House for Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s signature. See story, 
Page 5. 


ing fire of criticism on the AMA's 
“propaganda campaign” against the 
bill. The medical association’s 
charges of “socialized medicine” 
were contained in one of a series 


-{|of advertisements currently appear- 
_;| ing in 30 major metropolitan news- 
Papers across the country. 


The New Mexico Democrat is co- 
sponsor, with Rep. Cecil R. King 
(D-Calif.), of legislation backed by 
the Kennedy Administration and 
the AFL-CIO which would place 
the financing of insurance to cover 
some hospital, nursing home and 
in-home care for the elderly under 
the existing social security structure, 

The AMA’s assault on the bill, 
and its characterization of it as 
“socialism,” is “consistent” with 
its long history of opposition to 
similar social legislation, Ander- 
son declared. 

He accused the medical lobby of 
having opposed the original social 
security bill, extension of benefits 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., APRIL 29, 1961 


UNEMPLOYED WORKERS encased an action program to “Get America Back t to Work” at this 
Detroit rally, first of a series, which was sponored by the Wayne County AFL-CIO and the Auto 
Workers. The picture shows Pres. Al Barbour of the county central body at the microphone, 


Jobless Rally Asks Congress 
For ‘Back-to-Work’ Legislation 


Detroit—More than 7,500 jobless workers at a labor-sponsored rally here have urged Congress to 


take speedy action on a “Get America Back to Work” program. 


In a resolution, a cross-section of Detroit’s 210,000 unemployed urged a series of measures including 
a moratorium on debts, mortgages, and installment payments for the period that workers are jobless 
through no fault of their own, and “stand-by” authority for the President to suspend income with- 


holding tax payments temporarily.® 


Speakers Listed 

The meeting, first im a series, 
was sponsored by the Wayne 
County AFL-CIO and the Auto 
Workers and heard talks by UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther, Michigan 
Gov. John B. Swainson, Detroit 
Mayor Louis C. Miriani, and Rep. 
James G. O’Hara (D-Mich.). 

Pointing out that 25 percent of 
the nation’s production capacity is 
idte and 5.5 million workers were 
totally unemployed m March, the 
meeting called on Congress to “sup- 
port Pres. Kennedy’s program” 
and to implement the Employment 
Act of 1946 by taking these steps, 
among others: 

@ Apply federal standards to all 
state unemployment laws so that 
workers in each state will get sim- 
ilar treatment. 

* Enact a wage law giving at 
least $1.25 an hour to the 7 mil- 
lion working Americans now being 
paid 40 cents to $1 am hour. 

e@ Add a health care program 
‘to the Social Security structure, 


Live Music Scant, Union 


Opposes TV Renewal 


The Musicians Union has asked the Federal Communications 
Commission to deny license renewal to a New Orleans television 
* station which it said “has wholly failed to fulfill its commitmezxts” 
to use live music on its programs. 

Musicians Pres. Herman Kenin said the union petition opposing 


and raise the level of Social Se- 
curity benefits for all covered 
groups. 

Other measures called for in the 
resolution include an area redevel- 
opment program providing special 
help for unemployed workers in 
depressed areas; a speedup in plac- 
ing government contracts in labor 
surplus areas; reduction of FHA 
interest rates to 4. 5 percent or less; 


renewal of the license of Station® 
WWL-TV “marks the first step in 
an all-out effort to close the shock- 


ing gap between promise and per- 


formance” by TV stations. 

The union, which actively 
supported the station's original 
license application over two com- 
petitors, said both it and the FCC 
had been “completely taken in” 
by promises which weren't kept. 


The television station is owned 


and operated by Loyola University, 
which cited extensive use of local, 
live music on its radio station WWL 
in support of its application for a 
television license. 

' In the petition opposing license 
renewal, the Musicians’ declared: 
“It is fair to conclude from the 


history of Loyola’s application that}: 


‘it received its highly valuable and 
profitable right to operate a tele- 
vision station in one of the nation’s 
major market areas because of its 
emphatic and perswasive promises 
of development and use of local 


live talent and especially live music. 

“It is equally fair, then, to judge 
Loyola’s right to a renewal of its 
license on the basis of how it has 
kept its programming promises.” 

The AFM petition asserted 
| that WWL-TV which had esti- 
mated in its original application 
that 24 percent of its programs 
weuld be live, actually has used 
less than 12 percent live pro- 
grams since it went on the air 
in September 1957. : 

The union said the station “never 
employed staff orchestra, combo 
unit Or string group.” Its staff 
organist was released in early 1957. 


establishment and enforcement of 
programming standards which will 
encourage greater use of local live 


lar workers, reduction of working 
hours with no cut in pay, and im- 
proved pension and supplemental 
unemployment benefits. He stressed 
the need, in addition, for federal 
aid in helping jobless workers. 
GOP Pushes 
e e 
Anti-Labor Bill 
e e 

In Michigan 
publicans have transformed an anti- 
strikebreaker bill into an anti- 
through one house of the legislature 
@ measure ostensibly raising unem- 
ployment benefits that takes away 
from workers more than it gives. 
A bill barring the importation of 
professional strikebreakers from 
outside the state was amended by 
Senate Republicans to limit picket- 
img im any labor dispute to persons 
who are members of the local union 
on strike. Under this i 
small locals could not call for sup- 
port on members of the same union 
im other locals in the same city. 

The amended bill, disowned 
by most of its original support- 
ers, passed the Senate with 16 
Republicans and two Democrats 
supporting it and nine Demo- 
crats and twe Republicans op-- 
posed. 


The jobless benefits bill, which 
passed the GOP-controlled House 
on a party-line 56-52 vote, raises 
jobless benefits an average of $1.40 
a week, 

An amendment, however, in ef- 
fect repealed a State Supreme Court 
decision holding that workers who 
are laid off because of a strike at a 
company plant in another state are 
entitled to collect unemployment 
benefits. 

The bill also cancels a $162 mil- 
lion deficit balance owed by a 


compensation 

fund. The companies were faced 
with liability for higher tax rates 
to wipe out the deficit. 
A labor-backed proposal to raise 
maximum jobless benefits to two- 
thirds of the state’s average weekly 
wage was defeated 59 to 44 when 
it was offered as an amendment. 
Also defeated was a GOP-opposed 


talent and local live programming.” 


equally between labor and man- 


Take-Home Inches Up: 


—=—= 


Living Costs Stick 
AtAll-Time Record 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The nation’s cost of living remained unchanged at its “all-tim, 
high” between February and March, the government has reported 
The Consumer Price Index stood at’ 127.5 “as lower averagy 
prices for commodities offset higher service rates,” the Labor Dept), 
s| Bureau of Labor Statistics said. 


This means the market baske 


period now costs $12.75. 

The spendable earnings and buy- 
ing power of factory workers 
“edged up slightly” over the month, 
according ‘to an accompanying 
report, 

An increase in working time 
caused the pickup in spendable 
earnings or “take-home” pay. 
The average rose about 65 cents 
over the month to $80.89 per 
week for a production worker 
with three dependents and to 
$73.34 for a worker without de- 
pendents, the report said. 

“At the same time, consumer 
prices remained unchanged so that 
the increase in spendable earnings 
was fully reflected in higher buying 
power, up by 0.8 percent over the 
month,” the report added. 
Compared to a year ago, the 
cost of living was up 1.4 percent; 
spendable earnings were at about 
the same level as a 3-cent hike in 
hourly earnings offset a 36-minute 
cut in the workweek; buying power 
was reduced by about 1.5 percent, 
however, because of the increased 
prices. 

No Escalator Raises 

The earnings of about 150,000 
workers, including those in major 
aircraft and missile companies, are 
tied to the March index under un- 
ion contracts. There was no month- 
ly or quarterly adjustment, how- 
ever, since the March CPI, at 127.5, 
was unchanged from both February 
and last December. 

BLS Deputy Commissioner Rob- 
ert J. Myers told reporters the es- 


which cost $10 in the 1947-49 base® 


clause now covers some 2.5 fo 3 
million workers under major cop. 
tracts. 

The escalator protection ong 
covered about 4.5 million worken 


early 1959. It was dropped iy 
1960 under railroad and electricy 
equipment industry contracts anj 
coverage has decreased with fallj 
steel employment, he observed. 
Myers said that even though 
the March CPI was “still at a 
all-time high,” the fact it rm 
mained unchanged instead of 
showing the usual slight increay 
between February and March 
should provide “a little satisfao. 
tion.” 
The expectation, he said, wy 


127.5 for March compares to th 
127.3 of last October—and “po 
sibly a decline” for April. 

He noted that a steady increas 
in the cost of services exerts a 
upward pressure on price move 
ments, 

“All services” account for 363 
percent of the market basket, com 
pared to a weighting of 28.5 per 
cent for food, 22.2 percent for 
other soft goods and 13 percent fa 
durable commodities. 

Compared to a 1947-49 base of 
100, while “all items” were at 1275 
in March, “all services” reached 
152.2 in continuing a strong up 
ward trend of the past five yean 


chance to increase productivity ia 
the service industries in the face a 


calator cost-of-living adjustment 


Station KXTV here. 

The unions charge the injunction‘ 
denies the right of free speech and 
goes beyond the “secondary boy- 
cott” provisions of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

The unions are the Broadcast 
Employes & Technicians, which 


station since 1955, and the Tele-|. 
vision & Radio Artists, certified in 
1956. Members struck last»Sept. 26 
after the station had been sold to 
a company headed by John Hay 
(“Jock”) Whitney, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and the 
new management repudiated an 
oral agreement on a new contract 
and demanded several backward 
steps, according to the unions, 


labor organizations from “threat- 
ening, coercing or restraining” five 
named advertisers, or “any sponsor 
advertising over Station KXTV, or 


agement members. 


‘other person engaged in commerce 


had held bargaining rights at the|. 


rising costs. 


‘Do Not Patronize’ Ban 
To Be Fought in Court 


Sacramento, Calif. — Two broadcast industry 
provision, nounced they will appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court, if necessary 
a lower court order restraining the unions and their members fron 
giving publicity to “do not patronize” lists of advertisers on struck 


unions have a 


$$ ____— 
or in an industry affecting om 
merce,” by doing any of tha 
things: 

“Publishing, circulating or & 
tributing leaflets, handbills, unis 
lists, ‘do not patronize’ lists, or 9 


ing to consumers or the public... 

not to patronize or purchase i 

products” listed or “any sponsor # 
person advertising or about to # 
vertise over Station KXTV durilj 
the strike” or by “permitting #] 
such unfair lists or ‘do not patt 
ize’ lists to be maintained im e# 


and applied to about 4 million if 


for continued price stability—thy— 


Myers pointed out there was uf 


matt 


man 
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New York Area Contract: 


45,000 in 


Win 14-Cent Hike 


New York—The Ladies’ Garment Workers and four employer 


groups have agreed to a two-year 
45,000 coat and suitmakers in the 


averaging 14 cents an hour and increased employer payments into 
the union-industry retirement, health and welfare funds. 


ILGWU 


extension of a contract covering 
New York area, with wage rises 


The negotiations, originally con-© 


fined to wages under a reopener 
clause, were broadened at the 
union’s request to include a pro- 
posal for higher retirement fund 
contributions. 

The agreement concluded less 
than two months of intensive ne- 
gotiations. ILGWU Pres. David 
Dubinsky calied it a “token of the 
maturity in labor-management re- 
lations” achieved by the union and 
management associations. 

First Extension in History 

The contract extension — from 
the former expiration date of May 
31, 1962, to the new date of May 
31, 1964—was the first such ex- 
tension in ILGWU history here 
and, Dubinsky said, “marks the 
confidence of both sides in the 
continuation of amicable relations.” 

J. Louis Dubow, an_ industry 
spokesman, agreed the new pact 
is “another example of the enlight- 
ened labor-management relations 
that have characterized the coat and 
suit industry for many years.” 

The settlement, announced by 
Gen. Manager Henoch Mendel- 
sund of the ILGWU Cloak Joint 
Board, contains these improve- 
ments: 

@ Pay boosts effective June 12. 

@ An increase from 5.5 to 6 per- 
ment in employer contributions to 
the retirement fund, effective June 
si 

@ An increase from 4 to 4.5 
percent in employer payments into 
the health and welfare fund and the 
supplementary unemployment-sev- 
erance benefits fund. 


The new contract also calls for 
additional wage reopenings at stated 
periods. 

More To Retire 

Mendelsund headed the union 
negotiating committee, which was: 
joined in the final days by Dubin- 
sky. Mendelsund said industry’s 
additional retirement fund contribu- 
tion will make it possible to retire; 
all eligible applicants who want to 
retire during 1962. 

“The new contribution rate will 
further strengthen our retirement 
fund—the first such industrywide 
fund in the United States—and will 
enable the fund to carry out its 
obligations to the workers in full,” 
he said. 


Established in 1943, the fund 
has financed the retirement of 
some 12,500 workers since 1946. 
Because it has operated on the 
principle that pension benefits 
shall not exceed the yearly in- 
come of the fund, an increase in 
employer payments will enable 
fund trustees to approve more 
retirement applications, 


The industry’s 550 jobbers and 
625 contractors do an annual 
wholesale volume of business ap- 
proximating $600 million a year. 
Parties to the new agreement are 
the Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit & Skirt Manufacturers, the 
Merchants’ Ladies Garment Asso- 
ciation, the Infants & Children’s 
Coat Association, and the Ameri- 
can Cloak & Suit Manufacturers 
Association. 


Hillman Foundation 
Presents Five Awards 


New York—The Sidney Hillman Foundation has presented 


awards of $500 each to five men 


for their writings in areas of social problems during 1960. 


The 11th annual awards made in the memory of the founder and 
first president of the Clothing Workers were presented by Jacob 


in the mass communications field 


S. Potofsky, ACWA president and 
head of the Hillman Foundation, 
at a luncheon at the Commodore 
Hotel. 


At the same time, a special 
award was presented to William 
L, Shirer, one of the judges in 
the annual competition over the 
past 11 years, for his best-selling 
book, “The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich.” 


Recipients of the Hillman awards 
this year were: 

Davis McEntire, professor of 
social welfare at the University of 
California, for his book, “Residence 
and Race,” which studied minority 
housing problems. 

Sylvan Meyer, editor of the 
Gainesville, Ga., Daily Times, for 
editorials and columns on civil 
rights. 

Fred Cook, for his article, 
“Gambling,” Inc., in The Nation 
Magazine. 

Walter Peters and Marshall Dis- 
kin, producer and director, respec- 
tively, of an ABC-TV documentary, 
“Cast the First Stone,” which dealt 
with discrimination and prejudice. 

In presenting the awards, Potof- 
sky said they were based “not so 
much on technical excellence as on 
a sense of social responsibility and 
a willingness to grapple with con- 
troversial issues.” 


The ACWA president outlined 
other programs of the fcunda- 
_ tion which, he said, “seeks to 


and his broad-ranging interests 
and concerns.” These programs, 
he declared, have included the 
providing of lecturers for col- 
leges and universities, college 
scholarships, and _ grants-in-aid 
for such programs as medical re- 
search. 

Principal speaker at the award 
luncheon was Dr. Buell Gallagher, 
retiring president of City College of 
New York and one of the judges in 
the awards competition. 

Steel Strike Publicity Hit 

Speaking on what he termed 
“signs of immaturity in industrial 
relations,” Gallagher was critical of 
what he called “ill-considered” pub- 
lic relations efforts of both manage- 
ment and labor in the record- 
breaking 116-day steel shutdown in 
1959-60. 

Gallagher, who served on a 
special committee set up by the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. to study the 
steel strike, deplored government 
intervention in the dispute 
through the use of a national 
emergency injunction which 
forced steel workers back to the 
mills. 

“Collective bargaining,” he said, 
“should be the expected corner- 
stone of any durable industrial 
structure, and unless the public 
health and safety are threatened” 
there should be no government 


Sa : NS s SSS 
CREWMEN on the S.S. Santa Paula of the Grace 
Maritime Union officials presented a flag bearing the United Nations symbol to the crew. Repre- 
senting NMU at the presentation in New York were Mel Barisic, national union representative; Ed 
Pogor, port agent; and Harry Baker, union patrolman. The union plans similar ceremonies on 
|700 deep-sea vessels to make active UN champions of 40,000 union members sailing to foreign ports. 


Line 


SSS 
were on hand for the ceremony in which 


Subsidy Program Urged To Aid 
Finances of Canadian Rails 


Ottawa, Ont.—A Royal Commission on Transportation, making a study of the railroad in- 
dustry as the outgrowth of a strike threat by the non-operating unions, has recommended a pro- 
gram of subsidies and a gradual ending of public regulation of the carriers in a preliminary report 
filed with the House of Commons. 


Vice Pres. Frank Hall of the Railway Clerks, chairman of the 


negotiating committee represent- 


said that if the government accepts 
the subsidy recommendations, the 
railways no longer will be able to 
claim inability to pay the wage in- 
creases the unions are seeking. 

The commission said its pro- 
posals are based on _ bringing 
about orderly relief from burdens 
imposed on the rails when they 
had a virtual monopoly so they 
may “adjust more effectively to 

competition from other forms 
of transport.” 

Regulation should be retained, 
it said in the 90-page first volume 
of a prospective three-volume re- 
port, only in areas where compe- 
tition has not effectively reached 
the railroads. 

Accompanying the proposed 
loosening of public control was a 
recommendation that the govern- 


foundland. 


ing the 110,000 non-op employes,@— 


ment give the rails more authority 
to cut passenger service and to 
eliminate branch lines. 

On subsidies, the report pro- 
posed: 

e@ To offset passenger service 
losses, $62 million the first year, 
declining to $12.4 million in five 
years and then ending. 

e For the operation of “uneco- 
nomic” branch lines, $13 million, 
leading to their elimination in 15 
years. 

e To meet the cost of grain 
shipments, rates for which Parlia- 
ment set in the Crowes Nest Pass 
rates law of 1897, a varying subsidy 
leading off with about $22 million 
this year. The $22 million was the 
commission’s estimate of a loss the 
rails set at $70 million a year. 

The Royal Commission was set 


Outlawed IWA Coming 
Back in Newfoundland 


St. Johns, Nfid.—The Woodworkers are on the way back in New- 


The union was driven out of the woods in 1959 after a bitter 
strike that was smashed by legislation which outlawed it and 
arbitrarily took away the bargaining rights of two locals. 


‘But the laws enacted at the be- 
hest of Premier Joseph Smallwood 
did not bar a new IWA local from 
seeking recognition and the right 
to organize openly. 


Now the new local has ob- 
tained legal recognition and is 
signing up loggers, according to 
H. Landon Ladd, IWA eastern 
president. The “real test will 
come when we apply for certi- 
fication,” he said. The probability 
is that the new local will ask in 
May for the right to represent 
5,000 employes of the Anglo- 
‘Newfoundland Development Co. 


_ Ladd said that since the end of 
the strike, the IWA in the province 
“although decertified has been ac- 
tive.” 

The IWA got a big boost a few 
months ago when the report of a 
royal commission studying loggers’ 
wages and living conditions in 
camps of Anglo-Newfoundland and 
the Bowaters Co. bore out union 


perpetuate Hillman’s philosophy 


intervention.” — 


charges that both were substandard. 


It also said that the Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Wood Workers, set 
up by Smallwood to replace the 
IWA, was not enforcing collective 
bargaining agreements with the two 
employers. 

Smallwood has vowed to “stop at 
nothing” to keep the IWA out of 
the province, but Ladd said the 
union is “not looking for any fight 
with Premier Smaliwood or anyone 
clae.”” 

“We aren’t going in there with 
a chip on the shoulder,” he in- 
sisted. “We are strictly in the job 
of building a union.” 

Ladd stressed that recognition is 
not the same as certification. It 
merely gives the local legal status, 
and certification as bargaining agent 
will be necessary before the IWA 
can legally represent the loggers. 

Newfoundland has about 15,000 
loggers, many of whom are chron- 
ically unemployed or are farmers 
who work in the woods. in the 


winter. 


up last December when Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker pushed 
through Parliament legislation ban- 
ning a non-ops’ strike for six 
months and freezing wages for that 
period. The enforced truce ends 
May 15. 


Cement Union 


Wins 30 Cents 
In New Pact 


Chicago—The Cement Workers 
have reached agreement with the 
Dundee Cement Co. on a new con- 
tract with a money package esti- 
mated by the union at 30 cents an 
hour over a two-year period. Sec.- 
Treas. Toney Gallo said the union 
will seek the same package from 45 
companies with more than 17,000 
workers in 137 plants in the United 
States and Canada. 


The Dundee Cement Co., with 
100 workers in plants at Dundee, 
Mich., and Clarkson, Ont., has 
agreed to these contract changes: 


Effective May 1, 1961, a gen- 
eral wage increase of 5 cents an 
hour and inequity adjustments 
averaging 3 cents an hour; vaca- 
tions increased to four weeks 
after 20 years instead of the 
present 25; an increase in sec- 
ond shift differentials from 8 to 
10 cents an hour, with third shift 
differentials going up from 12 to 
17 cents an hour; life insurance 
coverage raised from $4,000 to 
$5,000, with the employer pay- 
ment rising from 60 percent to 
75 percent. 


The employer has agreed to help 
laid-off workers by paying all hos- 
pitalization, health and welfare 
plan costs for the first six months 
of unemployment, and to improve 
the supplemental benefit plan. 

Effective May 1, 1962, employes 
will get an additional 8 cents an 
hour in wages and an increase in 
maximum sick and accident bene- 
fits from $50 a week to $55. The 
agreement also provides for em- 
ployer payment of the full cost of 
the insurance program up to age 
65; a wage progression plan for 
all grades above labor grade; job 


descriptions, and other benenm. 
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and Dodd were advisers to Romu 


STRONG SUPPORT for the declaration of 


aldi. 


social and economic principles adopted by the regional 
conference of the Intl. Labor Organization at Buenos Aires was given by the U.S. worker delegation. 
The worker delegate, AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi (left), is shown (from left) 
with Pres. William C. Doherty of the Letter Carriers; George L-P Weaver, special assistant to Sec. 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg; Emil Rieve, president-emeritus of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, and Executive Vice Pres. William Dodd of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters. Doherty, Rieve 


Kohler Co. Bows to NERB Order, 
Ex-Strikers Go on 40-Hour Week 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The Kohler Co. has moved a step closer to compliance with a seven-month-old 
National Labor Relations Board directive aimed at resolving one of the longest and bitterest strikes in 


U.S. history. 


The plumbing ware firm announced resumption of a 40-hour workweek in the wake of an advisory 
opinion from an NLRB regional official that a short workweek, in effect since the historic ruling on 


Aug. 26, 1960, did not constitute 
compliance with the board’s order 
to reinstate striking members of the 
Auto Workers. 

The labor board had ordered 
the company to restore members of 
UAW Local 833 involved in the 
six-year dispute, dismissing re- 
placements, if necessary, to rehire 
strikers. 

Raymond A. Jacobson, com- 
pliance officer at the NURB’s 


Union Officers, 
Insurers Talk 


L-G Bonding 


A committee of secretary-treas- 
urers of AFL-CIO unions has 
opened a series of informal talks 
with a subcommittee of the Surety 
Association of America on bonding 
rates and claim experience since 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, 
Schnitzler said future meetings are 
scheduled to continue the discus- 
sions initiated by the organization 
of federation secretary-treasurers 
headed by Toney Gallo of the 
Cement Workers. ; 

The first meeting held at AFL- 
CIO headquarters discussed the 
bonding provision of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act covering faith- 
ful discharge of duty. The un- 
ion leaders pointed out that there 
has been no valid claim filed or 
paid in this category since pas- 
sage of the act but that the bond- 
ing companies have set rates as 
high as 50 percent greater than 
for the cost of a simple honesty 
bond. 

The sessions discussed a possible 
adjustment in rates on faithful dis- 
charge of duty bonds as well as 
various aspects of group bonding 
policies. 

Gallo headed a special subcom- 
mittee of the secretary-treasurers 
group in the meeting which includ- 
ed Arthur P. Gildea of the Brew- 
ery Workers, Hunter P. Wharton 
of the Operating Engineers, William 
A. Smallwood of the Communica- 
tions Workers and AFL-CIO Gen. 
Counsel J. Albert Woll. 

Representing the Surety Associ- 
ation were its chairman, A. W. 
Sparrow, and C. C. Varney, Wil- 
liam D. Driscoll, F. C. Ayres, John 
F. Fitzgerald, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, and W. J. Zimmerman, 


d 


Chicago office, advised the com- 
pany that the 32-hour week failed 
to measure up to this directive. 
Replacements remained on the 
payroll in such numbers, he said, 
as to result in the reduction of 
the workweek. 

On the heels of Jacobson’s 
opinion, Kohler Vice Pres. L. L. 
Smith announced the 40-hour week 
for former strikers. He declared 
the decision had been made before 
the agency’s letter was received. 
Smith conceded that the return 
to a full workweek would “relieve 
the company from a possible seri- 
ous back pay obligation.” This 
was a reference to the UAW’s con- 
tention that the company had built 
up a “liability for back pay amount- 
to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars” on the basis of eight hours 
pay lost each week by the 1,150 
rehired strikers. 

Other Non-Compliances 

In his advisory opinion, issued at 
the company’s request, Jacobson 
said the company was not in com- 
pliance with the board directive on 
several other counts. It failed to: 

@ Make proper offers of rein- 
statement to 11 UAW strikers, on 
the basis of NLRB investigations 
of these individual cases. 

@ Offer reinstatement to mem- 
bers of the union who chose to 
retire at the time of the strike, 
providing they apply for jobs. 

@ Rehire 148 strikers who had 
signed so-called “termination slips” 
during the strike. These slips were 
required by new employers. Jacob- 
son held that these workers sought 
jobs elsewhere only for economic 
reasons, and that since their “ier- 
mination” did not have a voluntary 
aspect, they should not be barred 
from reinstatement. 

In addition, Jacobson said, 


NLRB Names Head of 
San Francisco Office 


The appointment of Roy O. 
Hoffman as San Francisco re- 
gional director for the National 
Labor Relations Board has been 
announced by NLRB Gen. Coun- 
sel Stuart Rothman. 

Hoffman has been in the San 
Francisco office since 1948 as 
chief field examiner and as assist- 
ant to the regional director. Before 
that he served the agency in Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans and Mem- 


assistant secretary. 


Kohler strikers have a right to re- 
fuse offers of reinstatement from 
the company until management 
resumes bargaining in good faith 
with the union, as the NLRB 
ordered. He indicated, however, 
that the board ruling that strikers 
would be entitled to lost wages 
for the period between the Aug. 
26, 1960, directive and the date 
of reinstatement would not ac- 
crue for strikers refusing jobs 
pending resumption of negotia- 
tions. - 

The case is now before the U.S. 
Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia on the basis of appeals 
from the board’s directive by both 
the union and the company. 

The UAW has asked that the 
NLRB order be broadened to in- 
clude reinstatement of 78 unionists 
—including the members of the 
strike committee and those found 
involved in mass picketing—who 
were excluded from rehiring by 
the board. The company has asked 
that the scope of the directive be 


At Buenos Aires Conference: 


Intl. Labor Organization here. 


Regional ILO OKs 
Charter of Progress 


Buenos Aires — A charter. of social and economic progress for 
the Americas was unanimously adopted by delegates from western 
hemisphere member states at the seventh regional conference of the 


The delegates proclaimed that social and economic policy for al} 


nations should be based on “free® 
democratic government, respect for 
personal freedom and freedom of 
association, promotion of a climate 
favorable to investment, respect for 
property and the abolition of privi- 
lege.” 

Approval of the declaration 
represented the first unanimous 
action by worker, employer and 
government delegates represent- 
ing virtually every country in the 
hemisphere in endorsing a set 
of economic and social standards. 


The statement defined the duties 
of the three segments of the tri- 
partite organization. 

It called on governments to give 
immediate effect to standards of 
social legislation adapted to “eco- 
nomic and social realities in har- 
mony with the pertinent ILO con- 
ventions and recommendations,” 
and supplementing them with meas- 
ures needed to eliminate “the ob- 
stacles to balanced economic and 
social development.” 


Worker Obligations 

Workers and their organizations 
were urged to contribute “maximum 
effort” to assure “greater economic 
development and increased produc- 
tion of goods as an essential for the 
achievement and preservation of 
their legitimate social objectives.” 

Employers and their associations 
were urged to increase the rate of 
investment, mechanize production, 
mind the needs of consumers, pro- 
mote the training of workers at all 
levels and to “increase the real 
wages of their workers.” 

All three groups were urged “to 
seek together equitable, coordinated 
and effective solutions, as required, 
for the orderly implementation of 
programs of economic and social 
development and improvement of 
public services.” 

Governments in addition were 
called on to stabilize commodity 
markets at fair price levels. 


The ILO was directed “to give 
special emphasis to its work in 
the fields of employment policy, 
productivity, vocational training, 


considerably narrowed. 


Tenn.) and 16 co-sponsors. 


worker education, labor-man- 
agement relations in both public 
and private employment, and the 
integration of indigenous popula. 
tions.” 

The resolution also asked interna- 
tional organizations to work with 
the ILO. 

AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep, 
Serafino Romualdi was U.S. worker 
delegate, with Pres. William C. Do- 
herty of the Letter Carriers, Pres, 
Emeritus Emil Rieve of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, and 
Executive Vice Pres. William Dodd 
of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, as 
his advisers. 

George L-P Weaver, special as. 
sistant to Sec. of Labor Arthur J, 
Goldberg, brought a message of 
greetings from Pres. Kennedy. 


Message From Kennedy 

“Spurred by our democratic her. 
itage,” Kennedy said in his message, 
“we of the Western Hemisphere are 
joining together with renewed vigor 
to fulfill the demands of our peo- 
ples for social justice, human dignity 
and freedom. We are faced with 
the urgent challenge to provide a 
better way of life for our children 
than that which we have known.” 

The workers group at the open- 
ing session succeeded in barring the 
worker representative from Para- 
guay on the ground the labor move- 
ment he purported to represent has 
lost its freedom and is dominated by 
the government. ' 


The workers also defeated with 
but one dissenting vote a resolu- 
tion backed by the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions praising Premier 
Fidel Castro of Cuba and con- 
demning the alleged U. S. ‘n- 
tervention.’ Representatives of 
the Cuban anti-Castro labor front 
were received with cheers. 


Rieve was elected chairman of 
the Committee on Social Security. 
Sec.-Treas. Donald MacDonald of 
the Canadian Labor Congress was 
elected conference vice-chairman 


sound management methods, 


representing the workers, 


Kefauver, 16 Co-Sponsors Propose 
Cabinet-Level Dept. of Consumers 


A bill creating a cabinet-level Dept. of Consumers has been introduced by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D- 


Kefauver, who introduced a similar bill two years ago, said the need for a high-level voice for the 
“unorganized and unrepresented” consumer “is considerably greater today.” 
Lack of consumer purchasing power, resulting in 1 


arge part from inflationary increases in admin- 
istered prices areas, “lies at the® a 


root of the problem of unused ca- 
pacity and idle men with which we 
are currently plagued,” the senator 
said. 

The Kefauver bill would bring 
into the proposed new depart- 
ment the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, now under the Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare; the 
Division of Prices & Cost of Liv- 
ing, now part of the Labor Dept.s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
elements of the Agriculture Dept. 
and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

The proposed Dept. of Consum- 
ers would be charged wtih repre- 
senting the consumer viewpoint in 
the development of governmental 
economic policies and in hearings 
before regulatory agencies. 


phis. 


At present, Kefauver charged, 


“the regulatory agencies are pre- 
occupied with settling conflicting 
claims among rival groups of pro- 
ducers.” 
“Thus the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is caught in disputes 
between railroads and trucks,” he 
said, “the Civil Aeronautics Board 
between large certified carriers and 
smaller airlines; the Federal Com- 
munications Commission between 
rival applicants for television and 
radio licenses; the Federal Power 
Commission between gas producers 
and utility companies.” 
Kefauver described as “most 
heartening” reports that Pres. 
Kennedy is considering establish- 
ment of the position of “consum- 
ers’ counsel” to take part in regu- 


however, that legislative action 
would still be needed to give 2 
consumer’s council the power to 
obtain necessary information oa 
pricing policies from companies 
seeking rate increases, 

Joining in sponsorship of the bill 
were Democratic Senators E. L. 
Bartlett and Ernest Gruening of 
Alaska, Dennis Chavez (N. M> 
John A. Carroll (Colo.), Paul H 
Douglas (Ill.), Clair Engle (Calif.), 
Philip A. Hart (Mich.), Hubert 1 
Humphrey (Minn.), Stephen Young 
(O.), Wayne Morse and Maurine 
Neuberger of Oregon, John 0. 
Pastore (R. I.), Jennings Randolph 
(W. Va.), Ralph W. Yarborough 
(Tex.) and Gale W. McGee (Wyo.), 
and Republican Sen. Kenneth B. 


latory hearings. He declared, 


Keating (N. Y) 
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Both on Kennedy Priority List: 


Congress Passes Area Bill, 


By Gene Zack 


Aid to Children of Jobless 


Congress has voted final approval on the second and third of the Administration’s five anti- 
recession priority measures, sending the bills to the White House for Pres. John F. Kennedy’s signa- 


ture. 


In quick succession, the House voted final passage of a $394 million depressed areas measure, 


and then, on a voice vote, approved temporary expansion of the aid-to-dependent-children program 


to provide emergency aid to the 
families of the jobless. Both bills 
had won earlier approval in the 
Senate. 

Approval of the area rede- 
velopment bill by the House 
marked acceptance by that body 
of Treasury financing of federal 
joans to communities with 


chronic joblessness, with appro- 
priations required for direct 
ts. 
The House originally had de- 
manded annual congressional ap- 
propriations for the entire program, 
but acceded to the Senate on re- 
volving long-term Treasury loans. 
On passage, 192 Democrats and 31 


Anderson Rips AMA 
‘Lies’ on Health Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
son-King bill that “nothing in this 
legislation shall permit the federal 
government to tamper with hospital 
administration or with the practice 
of medicine.” He hurled this series 
of challenges: ; 

“I defy the AMA to quote a line 
in my bill that injects the federal 
government ‘into the privacy of the 
examination room.’ This is an old 
tack by the AMA. 

“I defy the AMA to cite any- 
thing in my bill that would control 
‘standards of practice and the choice 
of practitioner.” 

“I defy the AMA to offer one 
jota of evidence that any doctor 
would be ‘socialized’ by my bill, or 
that there would be a trace of inter- 
ference in the doctor’s ‘freedom to 
treat you in an individual way.’” 


Anderson’s broadside against 
the medical lobby was the latest 
round in a burgeoning battle over 
the health care measure. Earlier, 
addressing the National Council 
on Aging in New York, Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff accused the 
AMA of “misleading” the public 
in its series of newspaper ads. 
He insisted that the bill’s provi- 
sions “specifically prohibit gov- 
ernment interference in the prac- 
tice of medicine.” 


On the heels of this charge, AMA 
Vice Pres. Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame 
challenged Ribicoff to a nationwide 
debate on the issue “to end the 
claims and counter claims” about 
the effects of the legislation. Ribi- 
coff promptly accepted the chal- 
lenge and said he would debate 
with AMA Pres. Dr. E. Vincent 
Askey, adding that at least two tele- 
vision networks had indicated an 
interest in carrying the debate. 

In his Senate speech, Anderson 
denied speculation in some news- 
papers in recent weeks that there 
would be no effort to seek action 
on the Administration - backed 
health measure at this session of 
Congress. 

Declaring that the “speculation is 
in error,” Anderson said “neither 
the Administration nor the sup- 
porters of this proposal in the Sen- 
ate are shelving their interest in the 
health of our elderly until next 
year. We are going to move for- 
ward to achieve a program that 
grows more urgently needed with 
each passing day.” 

Anderson’s attack on the “de- 


liberately false” AMA ads, he said, 


Was in no way intended as a criti- 
Cism of either American medicine 
or of. individual physicians. He 
added that it was his belief “that 
Organized medicine does not speak 
for all physicians and all persons 
connected with the healing arts.” 


The New Mexico Democrat 
also ripped into AMA claims in 
the ads that the Kerr-Mills Act, 
passed last year by Congress and 


providing federal-state grants for 
health benefits for the impover- 
ished, constituted “final and com- 
plete fulfillment” of the health- 
financing needs of the aged. 

The bill, pushed through by the 
conservative forces as a substitute 
for a measure similar to the Ander- 
son-King proposal, provides federal 
grants to those states which vote 
added funds for medical care for 
public welfare recipients. 

The AMA claim that Kerr-Mills 
benefits are “unlimited” and that 
the bill extends aid to all senior 
citizens “who cannot meet the cost 
of a serious or long-lasting illness,” 
Anderson said, “just is not so.” 

One state, for example, sets a 
maximum limit on hospital care of 
only three days, Anderson said, 
“and even this much—along with 
any other benefits—is denied to 
anyone with a gross annual income 
in excess of $1,000. There are the 
‘unlimited benefits’ the AMA so 
proudly hails.” 

He also disputed the AMA claim 
that the Kerr-Mills program “is now 
being put into operation in 46 
states.” Only seven states had a 
program in operation as of Apr. 17, 
Anderson said. 

Anderson said he endorsed the 
Kerr-Mills program on the grounds 
that it would “at least deal with a 
small part of a larger problem,” but 
that it is not a complete program in 
itself. 

He had this major criticism, 
however, of the Kerr-Mills Act: 
the fact that its basic element is 
“a means test—no matter what 
language may be used to disguise 
it. This requires that an elderly 
person, before he can draw bene- 
fits, must be subject to a public 
agency’s audit of his private 
finances, 

“Talk about an intrusion on in- 
dividual rights! How would the 
AMA describe this procedure?” 


Republicans voted for the long- 
term financing preferred by the Ad- 
ministration, while 56 southern 
and border-state Democrats joined 
with 137 Republicans in opposi- 
tion. 
Twice Vetoed by Ike 

Approval of the bill marked the 
third time in recent years that Con- 
gress had attempted to provide fed- 
eral aid for communities hard-hit 
by chronic joblessness. Bills vir- 
tually the same as the one sent to 
Kennedy were vetoed in 1958 and 
1960 by former Pres. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

The measure provides $100 
million in federal loans to build 
industrial plants in urban areas; 
$100 million for plants in rural 
communities; $75 million for 
public facilities, including roads, 
water systems and sewage treat- 
ment plants; and $19 million for 
programs to retrain unemployed 
workers for new jobs. 

The first of Kennedy’s anti-re- 
cession legislative. proposals to win 
approval by the 87th Congress was 
a bill calling for temporary exten- 
sion of unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance benefits. The meas- 
ure, passed by Congress in March, 
is expected to pour $1 biilion into 
the lagging national economy. 

The remaining two’ measures on 
the Administration’s priority list 
are improvements in the amount 
and coverage of the wage-hour law, 
and upgrading of social security 
benefits. 

Both the House and Senate have 
passed sharply differing versions of 
minimum wage legislation. 

The conflicting minimum wage 
bills are now in_ conference, 
where initial votes indicated the 
strong possibility that the final 
version which emerges will more 
closely resemble the Senate, 
rather than the House, version. 

The fight for social security im- 
provements, meanwhile, shifted to 
the Senate after the House, by an 
overwhelming 399-14 vote, ap- 
proved a modified version of Ken- 
nedy’s proposals in this area. 

The House measure provides a 
10 percent hike in cash benefits for 
widows, a boost in minimum bene- 
fits from $33 to $40 a month, and 
gives men the option of retiring, 
on reduced benefits, at age 62. 

Kennedy had asked for a 13.3 
percent hike in widows’ pensions 
and a $43-a-month minimum 
benefit, in addition to the earlier 
retirement for men. 


Virginia Labor Backs 
Byrd Foes in Primary 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia State AFL-CIO has voted strong 
endorsement of a slate headed by Lt. Gov. A. E. S. Stephens in a 
Democratic primary battle with the powerful Old Guard political 
organization of U.S. Sen. Harry F. Byrd. 

The state federation said the July 11 primary represents “‘a con- 


test between moderation and reac-® 


tion, between progress and stagna- 
tion.” 

Unanimous’ endorsement of 
Stephens, who is candidate for 
governor, and his running mates 
was voted by 180 delegates to a 
special statewide AFL-CIO con- 
ference, The ticket includes State 
Sen. Armistead L, Boothe as can- 
didate for lieutenant governor and 
T. Munford Boyd for attorney 
general. They are opposed by the 


Byrd organization slate, headed by | 


State Atty.-Gen. A. S. Harrison, 
Jr., the gubernatorial candidate 
and State Senators Mills Godwin, 
Jr., and Robert Y. Button, candi- 
dates for lieutenant governor and 
attorney general respectively. 
While Harrison was not iden- 
tified with the Byrd organiza- 
tion’s now-collapsed “massive re- 
sistance” to school desegrega- 
tion, his running mates were out- 
spoken in demands that public 
schools be closed rather than in- 


tegrate. 


SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER (D-Tenn.), center, and Sen, Everett 


McKinley Dirksen (R-Ill.), right, listen intently to a General Elec- 
tric Co. official testify that his superiors had told him to take part 
in price-fixing meetings with competitors. At left is the subcommit- 
tee counsel, Horace L. Flurry. Earlier Kefauver, chairman of the 
Senate Anti-trust subcommittee, and Dirksen, Senate Republican 
leader, had clashed over whether hearings should be open to the 
press and public. Dirksen and other GOP members sought unsuc- 


cessfully to close the hearing. 


GE Officials Say Brass 
Knew of Price Plots 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uals indicted by a federal grand 
jury last year but the government 
dropped the case. Neither Cordi- 
ner nor Paxton was a defendant in 
the anti-trust case. 

George E. Burens, $127,000-a- 
year GE vice president and general 
manager before the price-fixing 
scandal broke, said he had been 
asked by Paxton to meet with GE’s 
competitors. On one occasion, he 
said, Paxton had told him in the 
course of a price discussion: “Well, 
George, I see no reason in the 
world why you can’t meet with 
these people and do business with 
them.” 


Burens, who was fired by GE 
after serving a brief jail term on 
his plea of guilty to the anti- 
trust law violations, said he had 
learned of Cordiner’s awareness 
of the price-rigging meetings in 
1952 from conversations with the 
late Henry V. Erben, then GE 
executive vice president. 


After he had told the subcom- 
mittee that he disliked price-fixing 
and had argued with both Paxton 
and Vinson against it, Burens was 
asked why he hadn’t taken his com- 
plaint to Cordiner. 

“I assumed that whatever Mr. 
Vinson told me came from his 
superiors,” Burens replied. “That's 
the way business is run.” 

Vinson also was linked to the 
conspiracy by two other former GE 
general managers, Clarence E. 
Burke and Frank E. Stehlik, both 
of whom were fined and given sus- 
pended jail sentences for price-fix- 
ing activities. 

Vinson’s testimony under oath 
that he had never directed his sub- 
ordinates to attend price-fixing 
meetings with competitors led Sen. 
Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.), a sub- 
committee member, to the conclu- 
sion that “somebody’s crazy or 
somebody’s lying.” __ 

The GE executive specifically de- 
nied attending a Philadelphia lunch- 
eon in 1958 at which, according 
to previous testimony by four for- 
mer subordinates, he had approved 
arrangements for secret meetings 
with GE’s competitors. 

Burke ‘told the Kefauver sub- 
committee that he had been indoc- 
trinated into the mechanics of 
price-fixing in 1945. He said he 
learned at that time to camouflage 
his activities by turning in fake ex- 
pense statements showing he trav- 
eled to a city other than the one 
where the meeting with competitors 
was held. 

He said he had received a pro- 
motion 10 years ago because his 
superiors considered the man who 
then held the job “too religious” to 
disobey the anti-trust laws. 


Justice Dept. to Get 
Identical Bid Lists 


Pres. Kennedy has ordered 
government agencies to in- 
form the Justice Dept. of all 
identical bids received on fed- 
eral purchases totaling more 
than $10,000. 

The directive also invited 
state and local governments 
to submit such reports. Ken- 
medy said the order was 
aimed at stepping up enforce- 
ment of anti-trust laws by 
giving the Justice Dept. ali 
information available relating 
to possible price-fixing con- 
spiracies. 


Although he was first demoted 
from his $75,000-a-year job and 
then fired when GE decided to oust 
all officials sentenced in the anti- 
trust case, Burke said he still 
“loved” GE. 


“Believe it or not,” he told the 
subcommittee, “the GE company is 
a company to admire.” 

Earlier, the subcommittee had 
heard another former GE official, 
Paul Hartig, describe the price- 
fixing atmosphere which pervaded 
the company. 

Hartig, now vice president of 
the Yale & Towne Co. in Phila- 
delphia, said GE’s directive for- 
bidding company officials to vio- 
late anti-trust laws “was just an- 
other policy . .. we had many 
of them.” 

Asked what would have hap- 
pened if he had refused to take 
part in the price-fixing meetings, 
Hartig replied: 

“You just would not say that. 
. « « | would run the risk of being 
transferred to another assignment.” 


Officer of Roofers 
Dies in Chicago 


Melvin C. _ Fink, _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Roofers, died of 
a heart attack in a Chicago hotel 
while attending a meeting of the 
union’s international executive 
board. He was 43. 

He had recently moved from 
Chicago to Washington, where the 
union’s international headquarters 
are being transferred, and lived in 
suburban Silver Spring, Md. 

He began his union career as 
business manager of a local in the 
Cleveland area and later became 
an international vice president. He 
first assumed the secretary-treas 
urer’s post two years ago. 

Surviving are his widow, Eleam 
or, and four children, 
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A Code For Business? 


N ADJOINING COLUMNS the AFL-CIO News is publishing | #2: 


excerpts from a recent speech by Henry Ford 2d, chairman of 
the board of Ford Motor Co., warning businessmen that recent 
scandals in the electrical and automotive industries may arouse 
popular distrust and revive hostility to American business. 

Ford calls for the “establishment of our own formal principles 


of ethical practice, plus the effective means of self-policing those | ; 


principles,” if business is to avoid codes “imposed on business . 
by a federal legislature.” ’ 

The AFL-CIO has long urged business to adopt codes of ethical 
practices along the lines of the codes adopted by the labor move- 
ment, The National Association of Manufacturers has produced 
some generalities, but nothing meaningful has been undertaken 
to combat the practices that have now erupted in the price-rigging 
and other cases, 


Adoption of a code of ethics, in any case, is only one part of | 3g 


the problem as it concerns mounting public distrust of business ethics 
and operations. 

The other image projected by most business organizations—and 
especially the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the NAM—is the 
basic antagonism of large sectors of industry to trade unions and 
collective bargaining. 

As long as business and industry mount campaigns to weaken and 
destroy unions, in face of public acceptance of trade unionism in 
part and parcel of American life, so long will there be popular 
distrust of business and industrial objectives and mouthings about 
the “American way of life.” 


Job for the Nation 


IX OF THE NATION’S top high school students will begin | @% 


four-year collegiate careers this fall under scholarships provided 
by the AFL-CIO. 


There will be hundreds of additional students on college and uni-| 4 


versity campuses who reached there with the help of scholarships 
awarded by AFL-CIO affiliated unions, state and central bodies 
and local unions. 
But while the labor movement’s contribution is important and 
will provide needed economic assistance for outstanding students, 
the problem is beyond the resources of any single group, or of 
private groups as a whole. 

This is a job for the nation itself through a program of federally 
financed scholarships which will help provide the equality of educa- 
tional opportunity of which we talk much but in the past have 
done little. 

e 
Chilly Spring 
k igen LABOR DEPT.’S monthly report on unemployment in the 
nation’s key labor areas indicates that “nearly everything’s 
blooming but jobs.” 

Between March and April the number of major job areas with 
unemployment exceeding 6 percent of the labor force remained 
unchanged at an all-time record of 101. The number of smaller 
areas with substantial unemployment rose to a new peak of 199, 

The business press and other government reports disclose a 
rise in retail sales and new construction, and improvement in many 
other areas of the nation’s economic life. But long-term chronic 
unemployment is not thawing with the warmer weather. 

For the jobless in areas with 6 percent unemployment, the frost 
isn’t off the recession. 
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Henry Ford 2d Says: 


(The following is excerpted from an address by 
Henry Ford 2d, chairman of the board of the Ford 
Motor Co., to the Minneapolis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce :) 


I AM CONCERNED as I am sure many of 
you are, at a recent chain of events that could 
arouse broad popular distrust and that could re- 
vive old and worn-out hostilities toward American 
business and industry. Too fast and too close 
together for comfort we have had a series of falls 
from grace involving some of our oldest and most 
respected business firms. As a director of one 
of the electrical goods manufacturers, and as the 
chief executive officer of an automotive manufac- 
turing business, my concern is more than aca- 
|.demic. 
In addition to price-fixing convictions in the 
one industry and conflict-of-interest charges in 
the other, congressional committees, in still other 
industries, have turned up evidence of widespread 
collusion between corrupt unions and equally cor- 
rupt management. Let me note that, whatever 
differences our company may have had with the 
UAW (United Automobile Workers Union) we 
have developed a genuine respect for the deter- 
mination of its leadership to keep it free of cor- 
ruption. 

In such a decade, America needs more than 
ever before an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence among such major elements of our 
society as industry, labor, and government. 
Without that confidence, we will not only be far 
less effective in meeting the goals of our coun- 
try, we will present to the world at large the 
image of a quarrelsome, divided and possibly 
corrupt society, World communism could not 
ask for a better gift than this. 


No doubt there are those who will say that it 
is neither necessary nor wise for us to wash our 
business linen in public, that by talking about 
these things we will draw attention to them and, 
by so doing, foster the impression that things are 
much worse than they actually are. 

I don’t agree. I think what has happened has 
very grave implications for all of us in business. 


OF ONE THING I am sure, the confidence and 
faith of the American people in business—par- 
ticularly in the big corporations that play so vital 
a role in our whole life—will not be strengthened 
by alibis, excuses, or counter-recriminations. 


If we are to preserve the good name of our re- 
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[spective companies, we must be sure that man- 


It's Corporation Executive’ s Job 
To Keep His House in Order 


agement does everything reasonable. in prudence 
and good sense to prevent such things happening, 
and takes swift and sure corrective action when 
the occasional misdeed does occur. At the very 
least, the top operating executives are responsible 
for establishing strong and explicit policies con- 
cerning the conduct of employes under the law 
and in conformance with high ethical standards, 

These executives also are responsible for com- 
municating these policies to their employes and 
making sure they are understood. Let me em- 
phasize that this is not a simple or a routine mat- 
ter. It must be carried out with the utmost thor- 
oughness and intensity. Employes at all levels 
must be made to feel in their bones their com- 
pany’s codes and policies mean exactly what they 
purport to mean. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the executives 
to punish swiftly and impartially violations of those 
policies at whatever level of the business they may 
occur. 

In other words, it is the job of our corporate 
executives to keep their own houses in order. 
If and when they fail to do so, the housecleaning 
job certainly will be put in less friendly hands. 

I believe these recent happenings should alert 
outside directors to the need to be aware of the 
pertinent codes and policies of the companies on 
whose boards they sit. Normally, the outside di- 
rector has only a broad picture of the business 
and cannot be completely familiar with the day- 
to-day operating details. But, when serious im- 
proprieties occur, all companies, whole industries 
and individuals, whether legally responsible of 
not, suffer the’ consequences of an inflamed and 
properly outraged public opinion. 

Comforting as it may seem, and true as it may 
be, I'm afraid it is little use—for instance—to 
drag out the old bad-apple alibi to explain away 
things—the idea that there are always a few bad 
ones in every barrel. In my opinion, it is up to 
business ‘to find the bad apples in the barrel, if 
there be any, and clean them out before they con- 
taminate the whole. 

I think that we now run a serious risk of having 
codes with‘ sharp teeth imposed on business, not 
by chambers of commerce or associations of manu- 
facturers, but by a federal legislature. Becaus® 
such codes would further restrict the areas of free 
business action and decision, it is up to us in ouf 
various companies and industries to see to the 
establishment of our own formal principles of 

ethical practice, plus the effective means of self- 
policing those principles, _ 
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Rejuvenated FCC Shows Way 
To Advance the Public Interest 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


FASCINATING and possibly portentous ex- 
ample of how a government agency can in- 
crease its influence and authority—and thereby 
presumably its effectiveness—without asking Con- 
ess for new supporting legislation‘is. being. fur- 
nished by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 
Not long ago the new 
chairman of the FCC, 
Newton Minow, noticed 
in his morning paper that 
a television station in the 
New York City area, 
WNTA-TV was for sale 
and that a group was 
trying to buy it for ed- 
ucational use but its of- 
fer was languishing. Min- . 
ow brings to the com- Morgan 
mission what might be called a citizen’s interest 
in broadcasting. When he was Adlai Stevenson’s 
youthful law partner in Chicago he hardly knew 
the difference between amplitude modulation and 
a disc jockey but as the father of three little girls 
he was excited and concerned about the actual 
and potential influence of radio and television for 
both good and evil, about the media’s capacity 
for enlightenment and inclination to commercial- 
ized stuff and nonsense in programming. So the 
news item that morning set Minow to reflecting on 
the fact that the only two metropolitan areas in 
the country which had seven TV channels in 
operation—New York and Los Angeles—did not 
have any educational television outlet. 


He thought the possible deals revolving around 
WNTA-TV might make it a psychologically time- 
ly move for an FCC investigation of the need for 
educational television in the nation’s two largest 
cities, and so one was ordered, 


The inquiry has not even fully begun but 
already interesting things have been happening. 
Variety, the journalistic bible of show busi- 
ness, reported last week that agreement in prin-° 
ciple had been reached for the sale of WNTA- 
TV to an educational citizens group for $5,- 
750,000. One of the most intriguing develop- 
ments in the deal is that it has been quietly 
encouraged by the commercial broadcast in- 
terests. Variety implied that a reason for this 
was a kind of “who me?” game in which some 
broadcasters had been prompted to reexamine 


Washington Reports: 


Federal Aid Bill Seen Opening 
Colleges to 100,000 Students 


C ONGRESSIONAL approval of federal aid to 


colleges will provide 100,000 more. able . 


young men and women the means to continue 
their education, Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), 
chairman of a House special education .subcom- 
mittee, asserted on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational pro- 
gram heard on 460 radio stations. . 

“The best estimates are that 150,000 high 


school graduates of real ability are not able to | 
“We . 


0 On to college today,” Mrs. Green said. 
also have surveys made by universities which show 
that finances are the main reason for drop-outs 
among young men and women who begin to go 
to college.” 

Rep. Charles E. Goodell (R-N.Y.), also a 
member of the subcommittee, endorsed the 
Principles of the bill and said it would provide 
25,000 scholarships each year for five years 
at a maximum of $1,000 each. In addition, he 
Pointed out, students can take advantage of 
loan opportunities through the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

“This year,” he said, “I believe 135,000 stu- 
dents in college are receiving loans.” 

“The average cost of attending a private col- 
lege is $2,260 a year and $1,500 at state univer- 
sities,” Mrs, Green said, 


of a station in Kingstree, $.°C., which ‘had let 


* men deeply involved in the TV quiz show scandals 


' respective home towns, a procedure almost un- 


their programming services in the light of im- 
pending questions from the FCC. 


THIS IS ONLY one example of Chairman Min- 
ow’s activity which by contrast, indicates how 
flaccid the FCC’s muscles of moral persuasion 
had become in the past due to lack of exercise. 
By 4-3 votes, the commission recently decided 
to hold on-the-spot hearings on the license re- 
newal of a radio station in Pasco, Wash., which 
had put 50 percent more commercial plugs into 
its programs than it said it would, ‘on the case 


a dirty story slip out over the air’.andon the 
application for a license renéwal by a radio sta- 
tion in Florida which might have been routine 
except for the fact the station is owned by two 


of a year and a half ago. Under previous admini- 
strations the tendency was to decide such cases 
automatically in favor of renewal. Minow not only 
insists that the cases be carefully reviewed but 
that hearings be held right in the applicant’s 


heard of in the past. 


Another matter on which the FCC shows 
signs of getting tougher is a controversial prac- 
tice called the option time rule. Under it, net- 
works reserve the right to use certain hours of 
broadcast time on their affiliated stations. Dur- 
ing such intervals, ordinarily, network pro- 
grams must be shown. The networks argue this 
device is essential to their prosperity. The 
Justice Dept. holds that the practice is a flat 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 


Last September, the FCC voted, in effect, con- 
tinued approval of it while ordering a reduction 
in the total option time permissible from 12 to 10 
hours a day. The case is already under review by 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Washington 
and last week the FCC instructed its counsel to 
ask the court to send it back for reconsideration, 
indicating it may have changed its mind and is 
now opposed to option time. 

Minow concedes, however, that the networks 
have a real and valid problem on this issue. With- 
out option time, they argue, many of their ex- 
pensive quality shows, including public affairs 
programs, won't be taken by local stations which 
already reject important ones in non-option time. 
One of Minow’s approaches to such instances will 
be to write to the individual stations, warning them 
their promised programming is under review. 

A fact particularly spurring Minow in his drive 
to improve the quality of broadcasting is the 
statistic which shows that children in the United 
States spend more time watching television than 
they do in school. 


“The program would be administered through 
a state scholarship agency,” Goodell explained, 
“at least as the bill is now drawn up. There would 
be a determination of need in each case, an evalu- 
ation made also as to other possible sources of 
income such as supplemental work in college, or 
aid from family or friends, so that the scholar- 
ships may be more widely available.” 


cause “‘in five years we will have a 30 percent in- 
crease in enrollment in our institutions of higher 
learning,” and because the U.S., in this age of 
space and automation, needs to aid more students 
to become engineers, scientists, and professional 
people. 

Mrs. Green said that since the increased en- 
rollment requires more college facilities, the 
measure before Congress would provide $300 
million for that purpose. 

Mrs. Green said that each high school student 
awarded a college scholarship under the proposed 
legislation, would “attend the university of his or 
her choice.” Goodell expressed hope the bill for 
federal aid would escape the controversy that has 
“bogged down the public school measure.” 

“We’ve come up with a bill that: is essentially 


BOTH STRESSED the need of college aid be-|: 


WASHINGTON 
Willand Shellon | 


A SHOWDOWN FIGHT on the issue of tax-deductibility of 
political advertising by corporations is headed for the courts, and 
we can expect a decision of some consequence on the question of 
whether corporations can spend millions in social and economic 
propaganda campaigns, and charge it off to the taxpayers. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. has sued to recover nearly $1.3 
million in taxes.and interest paid under protest when the Internal 
Revenue Service disallowed the company’s claims that advertising 
and other campaigns fostering a “favorable climate” were deducti- 
ble as “business expenses.” 

The Timken company indignantly charges that Internal Reve- 
nue had “discriminated against and penalized” the firm by dis- 
allowing some of its claims while allowing others, and that its 
freedom of speech and press were abridged. 

Internal Revenue, in making its disallowances, took the viewpoint 
that some of the Timken claims could not be accepted as reasonable 
and necessary business expenses under the tax laws—and that the 
issue was not the corporation’s free speech but who would pay for 
it—the company or the general public. 

* * * 

AND WHAT does the company consider a necessary and proper 
business expense in the way of advertising? 

Among the so-called “institutional” ads were campaigns on “in- 
flation” and the alleged threat thereof, running during a time when 
the whole issue of what causes inflation was directly ‘involved in 
legislative proposals in Congress. Housing bills, minimum wage 
bills, social security bills, the question of “big” or “little” govern- 
ment spending, have been the subject of unremittent public political 
debate since the end of World War II. 

The scare ads on inflation hit heavily on the issue of wages, 
making glib claims that wage rises drive up prices, when exactly 
that issue was involved in current negotiations and in state and 
national law controversies. © 

Another “institutional” advertisement pictured a Santa Claus 
mask hung over the Capitol in Washington and the text assailed 
Washington “bureaucrats” who were charged with trying to beguile 
the people into thinking that Uncle Sam would give them some- 
thing for nothing. 

No bill was mentioned—but the whole subject of what social 
services should be financed by taxes was immediately current in 
Congress, and everybody knew it. 

Another advertisement charged “union bosses” with not allow- 
ing a vote by “secret ballot” on whether a company offer to its 
workers would be accepted. Other ads carried a phrase, “The | 
right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent”—but the | 
company explained that this wasn’t invented in connection with | 
“recent controversial” state battles over so-called “right-to-work” 
laws but had been used regularly since 1948 “to express the com- 
pany’s fundamental belief in free enterprise.” 

Oddly, state “right-to-work” laws became legal just the year 
before, in 1947, when Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Another disallowed company “business expense” was for an opin- 
ion survey “to obtain valuable information on worker attitudes that 
will serve as guidance to Timken in its industrial and community 
relations programs.” The company wanted the general taxpayers to 
pay for this one, too. 


* * * 

THE ISSUE HERE, of course, is not free speech in the broad 
sense, because nobody has tried to stop the company from pub- 
lishing its officers’ social and economic philosophy in the papers, 

The precise issue, surely, is something else—whether the publi- 
cation of the company’s “views” can really be treated for tax 
purposes as if it occurred in a political and legislative vacuum. 

In short, can the company propagandize on public issues—and 
charge 52 percent of the cost to the Treasury? | 


THE RUSSIAN MAN in space gives renewed impetus to the U.S. 
federal aid for college programs, Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), 
chairman of a House special education subcommittee, left, and Rep, 
Charles E. Goodsell (R-N. Y.), also'a member of the subcommittee, 
agreed as they were interviewed on Washington Reports to the 


non-partisan,” he asserted. 


People, AFL-CIO public service educational radio program. 
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How to Buy: 


Water at $1.25 a Pound Seems 


Costly Even for Frozen Foods 


By Sidney Margolius . 


HEN YOU BUY one of those frozen meat 

or fish dinners to eat while you look at TV, or 
many other ready-cooked frozen and canned foods 
in the supers today, you often get more of such 
inexpensive fillers as potatoes, water, flour, celery, 
etc., than of meat or fish. 

The watered 
hams, about which 
consumers are com- 
plaining, are only 
one part of a fan- 
tastic story of the 
padding and water- 
ing of modern “con- 
venience” foods. 

Recently the New 
York State Cooper- 
ative Extension 
Service advised 
consumers to read 
labels on ready- 
cooked products to 
know what they are 
really getting. By law, the label must list the 
ingredients in order of the relative amount. The 
first on the list is the largest single ingredient, 
the second is the next largest, and so on. 

But other reports and surveys have shown 
that most shoppers do not read the ingredients 
on labels. Most simply look at the picture on the 
package. Obviously a shopper who can read 
and doesn’t, has no advantage over one who can’t. 

If that’s how people shop nowadays, they 
are paying a lot of hard-earned money for some 
cheap ingredients, and the food processors have 
discovered a wonderful way to get as much as 
$1.25 a pound for such fillers as rice, flour and 
even water. 

For example, the extension service found one 
brand of “shrimp” chop suey actually contained, 
in order of importance, celery, bean sprouts, and 
shrimp broth, with the shrimp itself in fourth 
place. 

A brand df frozen fish balls had potatoes, not 
fish, as the leading ingredient. 

And do you know what the leading ingredient 
is in “shrimp croquettes with Newburg sauce?” 
Not shrimp, but water. 


WE DID SOME FURTHER shopping and 
found a brand of frozen cooked turkey slices, 
ready for heating, has as its leading ingredient 
not turkey, but broth, with turkey second, fol- 
lowed by giblets and flour. At 39 cents for a 
five-ounce package, you pay $1.25 a pound for 
this dish. 

Or take a widely sold brand of frozen cooked 
meat balls. The leading ingredient is beef and 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


fish price for bread crumbs and flour. 


pork all right, but the second is water, followed 
by non-fat dry milk and bread crumbs. At 61 
cents for a 10-ounce package, these semi-meat 
balls come to 98 cents a pound. 

Potatoes at least have some nutrition. But if 
you pay 69 cents for a famous brand of canned 
“chicken chow mein,” the first and leading in- 
gredient is good old water. Other fillers in this 
product are celery, starch and bean sprouts. The 

Foods already breaded for the frying pan are 
rarely a good value because you pay a meat or 
Frozen 
breaded veal patties at 45 cents for 8 ounces 
come to 90 cents a pound and part of that isn’t 
even meat. At the fresh meat counter you can 
buy patties for 60 cents a pound or so. 

But you have to be careful when buying the 
patties increasingly offered in the freshmeat as 
well as the frozenfood departments. These often 
are called “veal birds,” “mock chicken leg” and 
so on. 

Here the problem is the frequent addition of 
extra suet. The frozen prepared patties must re- 
veal such addition in the list of ingredients. For 
example, one brand of frozen veal “chopettes” 
lists “fat added.” 

But the freshly-ground patties sold in the 
meat department don’t have to say when extra 
fat is added. One manufacturer now even sells 
stores a machine to convert beef, veal and lamb 
trimmings into patties. This manufacturer ad- 
vertises to butchers that this machine “helps 
you merchandise a great part of this suet at 
55 to 69 cents a pound instead of the 3 cents a 
pound you get from the renderer . . . you take 
your trimmings and part of your suet, combine 
them with the other slow-moving cuts and con- 
vert them into fast-selling, profit-making pat- 
ties.” 

THE WIDE USE of various fillers in prepared 
foods shows a serious need for additional legisla- 
tion to require processors and retailers to state 
the exact perecentages of starch, water, etc., used 
in foods. It also shows how badly government 
protective agencies have let down consumers. 
It’s not enough to say “fat added” or “water” or 
“flour.” We also need to know how much. One 
brand of bologna or cooked salami may have 10 
percent water; another 30 percent. 

Otherwise, the loss of confidence as consumers 
do learn to check the ingredients will be self-de- 
feating for the manufacturers and retailers. 

As this department previously reported, cats 
get more facts than humans. Canned cat foods 
must state the exact percentage of water. But the 
cats aren’t living so well either. Some canned 
cat foods on the market are as much as 74 percent 


water, 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


Cookbooks Are a Magic Carpet 
If You Keep Out of the Kitchen 


By Jane Goodsell 
Nt) OME PEOPLE get away from it all by going 
fishing. Others putter in basement workshops 
or read detective stories or get drunk. 

Me, I read cookbooks. 

Cookbooks are my magic carpet, my dreams of 
glory and my Arabian Nights. They are my 
refuge from making 
beds and cooking 
three meals a day. 

My imagination 
is fired by a recipe 
for Vichyssoise or 
bouillabaisse or oy- 
sters Rockefeller. I 
see visions and 
dream dreams not 
of paradise, but of 
trout almondine and 
chestnut souffles. 

Baked Alaska is 
my Bali H’ai, and 
strawberries Ro- 
manoff my stairway 
to the stars. 

I dwell, in real life, im the pallid realm of 
modern short-cut cookery. It is a world of pre- 
cooked rice, frozen orange juice, packaged pud- 


dings and pancake mixes. Cookbooks are my 
escape, my dream world. I don’t mean the new, 
modern cookbooks that tell how to get dinner on 
the table in seven minutes flat for 97 cents a 
person. I’m talking about the old and wonder- 
ful recipes that pay no attention to stop watches 
and price tags. 

Crepes suzette lure me like the song of the 
Lorelei, and pate de foie gras looms in my dreams 
like the pleasure dome of Kubla Khan. 

Sometimes in a moment of madness, I even 
seize a pair of scissors and cut out a recipe to 
paste in my loose-leaf cookbook. These impulses 
usually come on me after an hour or so of dreamy 
cookbook reading. 

It is a state of mind induced by narcosis, 


_ like convincing yourself that you are Napoleon 


Bonaparte. 

I never attempt these cherished recipes of 
mine. I just dream about them as I mold the 
hamburger into meat loaf and beat the mashed 
potatoes. 

There are armchair travelers, armchair adven- 
turers and armchair lovers. I’m an armchair cook, 
and a great one. 

Cookbooks are my gateway to adventure, and 
maybe someday I'll cook something truly magnifi- 
cent, 


— —— 


‘Briefing 


a 
= 


Session’ 


On 14 New Stations 


Fourteen new television stations, topped by New York City ang 
Washington outlets, have been added to the roster of those showy. 
ing the “Briefing Session” series sponsored jointly by the AFL-cig 
and the National Education Television & Radio Center. This brj 
the total to 67. The complete list is shown below, with latest adqj. 


tions in bold type: 


CITY STATION TIME 
Akron, QO. ............ WAKR (49)... .Sunday, 4:30 pm, 
Albuquerque, N. M.....KNME (5)....Monday, 12:30 pm 
Friday, 6 pm, 
Andalusia, Ala. ....... -WAIQ” (2)... . Monday, 6 pm 
Athens, Ga. ...........WGTV (9)....Wednesday, 7:30 pm 
Atlanta, Ga. ..........WETV (30)....Wednesday, 8 p.m, 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... ‘WBIQ (10)....Monday, 6 pm 
Boston, Mass. ..... ~...-WGBH (2)....Monday, | p.m, 

° Sunday, 2:30 p. 
we, i eerrrrr yr WNED (17)....Monday, 9 pm 
Chapel, Hill, N. C. ..... WUNC (4)....Wednesday, 8:30 pm 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....WTVC (9)... .Sunday, 2 pm 
See, TR. o ksusiens WTTW (11)....Monday, 8:30 pm 
Cincinnatl, ©. . 6s. ses WCET (48)....Tuesday, 9:30 pm, 
Columbus, O. ....<2.:. WOSU (34)....Monday, 9 p.m, 
Corvallis, Ore. ......2- KOAC (7)....Monday, 8 p.m, 
Friday, 8:30 pm, 
Fh, vences vo ee KERA (13)....Monday, 9 p.m, 
Denver, Colo. ......... KRMA (6)....Monday, 8 p.m, 
Des Moines, Ia. ........ KDPS_ (11)....Tuesday, 9:30 pm 
Detroit, Mich. ..... ....WTVS (56)....Wednesday, 9 pm 
Www (4)... .Sunday, 11 a.m, 
Duluth, Minn. ...... ...WDSM_ (6)....Saturday, 4 pm 
East Lansing, Mich. ....WMSB (10)....Thursday, 7 p.m, 
Sunday, 4 p.m. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ........ WKIG (33)....Sunday, 2 pm 
Gainesville, Fla. ....... WUFT  (5)....Wednesday, 8:30 pm 
Friday, 9:30 p.m. 
Green Bay, Wis. .......WLUK (11)... .Sunday, 2:30 p.m 


Greenville, S. C. ....... WFBC 
Hartford, Conn. .......WHNB 
Harrisburg, Pa. ........WHP 

Houston, Tex. <i... << i <OUHT 


Huntington, W. Va. .... 
Jackson, Miss. ........ WSJTV 
Jacksonville, Fla. ......WJCT 
Johnstown, Pa. ........WJAC 
Eincoin, Neb. 2.606406 KUON 


Louisville, Ky. ........WFPK 


WHAS 
Madison, Wis. .......-. 


Memphis, Tenn. .......WKNO 


OS ee oo -WIHS 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... WMVS 


Munford, Ala. ........ WCIQ 
New Orleans, La. ...... 
New York City ........ 
Moran. Oca. o.6:s sce KETA 

“ou a 3 Se cece WMUB 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... WHYY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........WQED 


Postiand, Ore. ........-KOAP 
Pueblo, Colo. ......... KCSJ 
Richmond, Va. ........ WTRV 
Sacramento, Calif. ..... KVIE 
Salt Lake City, Utah .... KUED 
San Francisco, Calif. ....KQED 


San Jose, Calif. ........KNTV 
Seattle, Wash. .........-KCTS 


South Bend, Ind. ..... WSBT 
Springfield, Mo. ....... KYTV 
Be Doig Mos ies cece cs KETC 


St. Paul, Minn. .......-KICA 
‘racoma, Wash. ....s« ++ m&fec 
Tallahassee, Fla. .......WFSU 


Tampa, Fla. ....000080.WEDU 


Toledo, O. ...........WGTE 
Tucson, Ariz. eeeeeeee KUAT 
Tulsa, Okla. ..........KQED 
Washington, D. C. .....WITG 
Wheeling, W. Va. ......WTRF 
SN I n.0.0.000 60000 ie 


(4)... .Sunday, 2 pm 


(30)... .Sunday, 11:30 am 
(55)... .Sunday, 6:30 pm 
(8)... . Tuesday, 8 p.m. 
Thursday, 7:30 pm 


(13)... .Sunday, IL am 
(12)....To be announced 
(7)....Wednesday, 9:30 pm 


(6)... .Sunday, 6:30 pm 
(12)....Monday, 9 pm 
Friday, 7:30 p.m § 

(15)....Monday, 3 «(pS 

(11)....Saturday, 4:30 pm 


(21)....Wednesday, 7:30 pm 
(10)....Tuesday, 9 pm 
Thursday, 4:30 pm 

(2). ...Monday, 8:30 p.m 
(10)....Wednesday, 5 pm 
Friday, 6 pw 

(7)... .-Monday, 6 pf 
(8)....Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
(13)... .Sunday, 11 of 
(13)....Wednesday, 7:30 pm 
(14).... Tuesday, 7 pil 


(35)... . Friday, 1:40 pm 
(13)... . Tuesday, 9:30 pm 
(10). ...Monday, 8 p.m. 
Friday, 8:30 pm 

(5)... .Sumday, 4:30 pm 


(6)....Sunday, 11 am 
(6)... .Monday, 9p. 
(7)....Thursday, 8 pm 
(9)....Wednesday, 9 pm 
(11)... .Sunday, 3 p.m. 
(9)....Friday, 
(22)... .Saturday, 4 p.m 
(3)... .Saturday 4 pil 
(9)....Thursday, 9 pill 
(2). ...Friday, 10 pm. 
(56)....Thursday, 8 pi 
(11)....Monday, 8 p.m 


Friday, 12:30 p.m 
(3)....Wednesday,10 pm 
Friday, 4:30 pil. 

(30). ... Tuesday, 2:30 p.ll. 
(6). ...Monday, 9 po. 
(11)....Wednesday, 7:30pm 
(5)... .Sumday, 12 now 
(7)... .Sunday, 11:30 am 


(12)....Wednesday, 9 pa 
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Cruikshank Says: , 


* AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 29, 1961 


States Drag Feet 
On Health Measure 


Kansas City, Mo.—Only a “smali 
will receive benefits under the 1960 Kerr-Mills program providing | | 


federal-state grants to cover some health services for senior citizens, 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 


Security, has declared here. 


Addressing a conference of hos-© 


pital administrators from seven mid- 
western states, Cruikshank said the 

ram would provide aid only to 
“those already in dire need who 
happen to live also in a state where 
matching money has been appro- 
priated.” 

He said organized labor at the 
state level has supported imple- 
menting legislation and empha- 
sized that the Kerr-Mill provi- 
sions would provide a “needed 
supplement” to broader legisla- 
tion, like the Anderson-King bill, 
to insure health care for 13.5 
million elderly under social se- 
curity. 

The Anderson-King bill, backed 
by the Kennedy Administration and 
the AFL-CIO, is the 1961 version 
of the measure originally intro- 
duced by former Rep. Aime J. For- 
and (D-R. I). 

Cruikshank ran the record of the 
seven states from which the admin- 
istrators came — Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming—to show 
that only about 226,000 of the more 
than 1.5 million people over 65 in 
these states “can possibly have any 
protection” under the program. 

“And this is the program that 
doctors and most hospitals pushed 
in preference to the Forand bill on 
the grounds the Forand bill didn’t 
take care of all the aged,” the AFL- 
CIO spokesman declared. 

The Kerr-Mills bill was pushed 
through the post-convention session 
of Congress by a conservative Re- 
publican-southern Democratic co- 
aliion after GOP leaders had 
warned strongly that legislation 
placing health care for the aged un- 
der social security faced a veto from 
then Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


measure set up a program of fed- 
eral grants to help states provide 
an_ additional $12 a month for 
medical care for the 2.4 milion 
persons receiving state old-age 
assistance benefits. The federal 
share ranges from 50 to 80 per- 
cent, depending on the per capita 
income of the states. To receive 
federal aid, state legislatures were 
required to appropriate added 
funds to cover their share of med- 
ical assistance. 

Cruikshank gave this rundown 
on the seven midwestern states: 

Arkansas—aA bill implementing 
the federal program goes into effect 
July 1, covering in-patient care in 
hospitals, nursing home care and 
out-patient clinic visits. However, 
indications are that eligibility cri- 
teria would rule out aid to elderly 
couples with more than $1,500 an- 
nual income. 

Colorado—The legislature ad- 
journed Apr. 1 without taking ac- 
tion on implementing legislation. 

Kansas—The legislature has ad- 
journed without action. 

Missouri—A bill has been intro- 
duced, “but there seems to be little 
prospect of enactment.” 

Nebraska—aA bill has been in- 
troduced, but there has been no 
action to date. 

Oklahoma—tThis was one of the 
first states to act, the program hav- 
ing gone into effect in October 
1960. The program is “so full of 
restrictions and _ limitations it’s 
doubtful many people will be 
aided.” For example, hospitaliza- 
tion, up to a maximum of 21 days, 
is provided only if an illness is 
“life-endangering or sight-endanger- 
ing.” 

Wyoming—tThe legislature ad- 
journed Feb. 19 without taking ac- 
tion, 


As passed by Congress, the 


Birch Society Linked to 
‘Right-to-Work’ Drive 


_ The National Council for Industrial Peace has linked the “ultra- 
right wing” John Birch Society to the drive to enact or toughen so- 
called “right-to-work” laws in state legislatures this year. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D-N.Y.), co-chairmen of the citizens’ organization which has fought 


compulsory open-shop laws, said® 


admitted members of the John 
Birch group have been active in the 
8o-called “right-to-work” move- 
ment. 

“Alliance of the two highly re- 
actionary right-wing groups has 
been especially virulent in Indiana 
and Kansas,” they stated. 

The industrial peace council 
also pointed to attempts in sev- 
eral states to enact bans on union 
shop contracts through “obscure- 
ly-worded” amendments to state 
labor laws or fair employment 
Practices acts. The council said 
such “back-door approaches” 
have been made im California, 
Connecticut and Oregon. 

Despite the “strenuous campaign” 
carried on by the “right-to-work” 

, the industrial peace council’s 
box score showed that no new 
kegislation outlawing the union 
thop has been enacted in any state. 

Bills backed by the National 
Right-to-Work Council have been 
Tejected by the legislatures of 
Idaho, Kansas and New Mexico, 
he box score noted. Various ver- 
Sons of “right-to-work” legislation, 
however, are still pending in legis- 
latures in California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Oregon, Oklahoma and 


Texas. In Florida, anti-union groups 
are expected to seek legislation to 
implement the sstate’s “right-to- 
work” constitutional amendment 
and to outlaw the checkoff of union 
dues. 


Attempts to repeal existing 
“right-to-work” laws failed in 
Utah and Indiana. In the latter 
state, a Republican-sponsored bill 
to outlaw the agency shop was 
also defeated. 


Use of Military in 
Civilian Jobs Hit 
The executive council of the 
Government Employes has sharp- 
ly protested the use of military 
Officers and enlisted men to fill 
“civilian-type government jobs.” 
The union, urging congression- 
al action to prevent the Defense 
Dept. from replacing civilians with 
servicemen, charged that ‘ “the 
practice of employing military per- 
sonnel in civilian jobs weakens the 
military structure of the nation, 
increases the cost of government, 
necessary for the efficient opera- 


of America’s aged” | ; 


tion of the nation’s business.” 


HOW AMERICA LOOKS through foreign eyes was discussed on 
“Briefing Session” by Kenneth G. 


Crawford, left, Washington. col- 


umnist for Newsweek magazine, and Kenneth W. Thompson, a po- 
litical scientist and former university professor. 


Briefing Panelists See 
Improved U.S. Image 


America’s “image” in the eyes of the world is created by deeds, 
not words; and it will be improved if our goal is to be respected 
rather than liked, according to the most recent “Briefing Session” 


panel. 


Appearing on the weekly public affairs program presented jointly 


by the AFL-CIO and the National®— 


Educational Television & Radio 
Center were Kenneth G. Crawford, 
veteran foreign and Washington 
correspondent, and Kenneth W. 
Thompson, a political scientist who 
specializes in international affairs. 
Their views were nearly as alike 
as their first names. 

Both agreed that the Kennedy 
Administration has improved the 
American image abroad, even 
though as yet it has had little chance 
to do more than re-state our aims 
and outline new objectives. But 
they noted that our actions—such 
as our United Nations vote on be- 
half of Angola—have reinforced 
the prinicples expressed by the 
President. : 

“I think our image should be 
precisely what Pres. Kennedy has 
sought to make it—namely, the 
defender of freedom and the sup- 
porter of social, economic and po- 
litical development of peoples 
around the world,” Thompson said. 

One difficulty, Edward P. 
Morgan, host and moderator of 
the program, pointed out, is that 
the remaining colonial powers, 
such as Britain, France and Por- 
tugal, are also our staunch allies. 
Thompson acknowledged _ this, 
but said the Angola decision in- 
dicated that “the margin of 
choice is wider than we had 
thought.” 

Crawford deplored America’s 
“tendency to feel that we must be 
loved.” 

“It seems to me that this is a 
fallacy,” he said. “Before the first 
World War, Great Britain for many 
years kept the peace, on the bal- 
ance of power principle. For most 
of that time it was called Perfidious 
Albion. Nevertheless, it was re- 
spected. 

“I think we should not confuse 
love with respect. I think what we 
need is respect, respect for what 
we are doing, and respect for the 
reasons we are doing it. We do not 
have to be loved, and we shall not 
be as the world’s great power.” 

Thompson, while generally in 
accord, warned that “respect is very 
often something that comes at the 
end of the road rather than the 
beginning;” and the end is not 
months or years away, but possibly 
generations. 3 

Turning to our continuing con- 
test with the Soviet Union, the 
panelists conceded the Russians had 
an advantage in being able to put 
forward “simple and appealing 
propositions” to the new and un- 
committed nations. Though these 
propositions are both cynical and 
irresponsible, they said, this is not 


|quickly apparent. 


Crawford, on a more optimis- 
tic note, felt that some Soviet 
propaganda, specificially on the 
Castro regime, was beginning to 
“wear thin.” 

Our own domestic behavior is 
vital in shaping our world image, 
the panelists agreed. The average 
citizen, Thompson said, can best 
improve the world’s opinion of the 
United States by improving mat- 
ters in his own community. But 
both men felt that Americans 
abroad, whether tourists or troops, 
left a better impression than is 
popularly believed. 


Page 
me e 
Housing Plight 
e 
Listed as Next 
e o ez 
Briefing Topic 

A major domestic problem, 
“Housing America,” will be ex- 
amined in the next production in 
the Briefing Session television se- 
ries. The guest panelist will offer 
two viewpoints—that of an active 
housing administrator and. that of 
of a commentator and critic. 

Ira S. Robbins, currently a mem- 
ber of the New York City Housing 
Authority, has been a housing offi- 
cial for more than 30 years. He 
served New York state under Gov- 
ernors Herbert H. Lehman (D) and 
Thomas E. Dewey (R) as counsel, 
deputy commissioner and acting 
commissioner of housing. 

From 1948 to 1958 he was exec- 
utive vice president of the Citizens’ 
Housing & Planning Council of 
New York. 

Robbins was a member of 
Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s 
1959 task force on middle in- 
come housing. He has been pres- 
ident and board chairman of the 
National Housing Conference 
and is a member of the board 
of governors of the National 
Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials. 

Douglas Haskell in 1930 created 
the first regular column of archi- 
tectural criticism in the United 
States, and he has been a prolific 
writer and editor in the field ever 
since. He is himself an architect 
and practices the profession between 
his editorial undertakings. He is 
frequently called upon to write or 
edit the architectural sections in 
such standard reference works as 
the Brittanica, and he has served 
as an adviser to numerous housing 
groups, including the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 


Administration Pushes 
Farm Worker Reforms 


A showdown battle between the Kennedy Administration and 
powerful corporate farm interests appeared to be shaping up as 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg called on Congress to halt the im- 
portation of Mexican farm workers unless major reforms are made 


in the program. 


“At a time when unemployment 
is a major problem in the United 
States, there can be no justification 
for continuing such a program un- 
less action is taken to protect the 
interests of U.S. farm workers,” 
Goldberg declared. 


He placed the Administration 
“solidly behind” a bill introduced 
by Rep. Merwin Coad (D-lowa) 
which would provide employ- 
ment priority and wage safe- 
guards to domestic farm workers 
as a condition for a two-year ex- 
tension of the Mexican labor 
program. 


The Coad bill—if Rules Commit- 
tee clearance can be obtained—is 
expected to be offered as a substi- 
tute for a straight two-year exten- 
sion of the present program which 
won 27-3 approval from the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

In testimony opposing extension 
of the program, the AFL-CIO had 
denounced it as “imported colonial- 
ism” and Assistant Labor Sec. Jer- 
ry R. Holleman charged that by 
providing cheap labor for 50,000 
of the biggest farms, it discrimi- 
nates against smaller farmers who 
use family labor. 

Goldberg, in a public statement 
supporting the Coad bill, declared: 

“It is my view and the view of 
the Administration that the power 
and authority of government should 
not be used in a manner which 


rae 


doubt that the mass importation 
of Mexican labor has had, and is 
having, an adverse effect on the 
wages, working conditions and 
employment opportunities of 
U.S. farm workers. 

“It is extremely important that 
the Administration’s position be un- 
derstood. We are against any ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 (the 
Mexican farm labor program) with- 
out reform. We are solidly behind 
the bill introduced by Congressman 
Coad.” 

Key provisions of the Adminis- 
tration-backed bill provide: 

@ Growers seeking to employ 


Mexican workers must first offer- 


employment to U.S. workers at 
wages at least equivalent to the 
average farm wage in the state. 

@ Eligibility to employ Mexican 
workers would be restricted to em- 
ployers who make reasonable efforts 
to attract U.S. workers by offering 
—and actually providing—condi- 
tions of employment at least equal 
to those they are required by law 
to offer Mexicans. 

@ Mexican workers would be 
confined to employment in seasonal 
and temporary jobs, and to employ- 
ment not involving the operation of 
machinery. 

@ The Secretary of Labor would 
be authorized to limit the number 
of foreign workers who may be 
employed by any employer to the 
extent necessary to assure active 
competition among growers for the 
services of U.S. farm workers. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 29, 1961 


AWARD FOR “distinguished service to democracy” was presented 
to Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky (left) at 56th annual 
conference of League for Industrial Democracy in New York. 
Making presentation was AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. At right 
is Dr. Leon Keyserling, chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors in the Truman Administration, who was prin- 
cipal speaker at the league’s luncheon in Potofsky’s honor. 


Partnership Based on Equality: 


Meany May Day Call 
Hails Freedom Battles 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has voiced American labor’s 
solidarity with the “stirring struggles” of workers throughout the 
world “to win freedom from hunger and tyranny and to share in 
the benefits of modern industrial progress.” 

In a May Day message—marking labor’s traditional holiday in 


a large part of the world—Meany 
called on trade unionists every- 
where “to redouble their efforts to 
free the entire world from the 
perils of war and dictatorship, from 
the evils of poverty and oppres- 
sion.” 


Declaring that “the struggle 
for liberty and equality is at the 
heart of the American tradition,” 
Meany hailed efforts in Algeria, 
South Africa and Angola “to 
break the last chains of the old 
colonialism.” 


He warned against “the steady 
expansion” of Communist imperial- 
ism, citing the crushing of Tibet, 
invasion of Indian territory, infil- 
tration in the Congo, armed ag- 
gression in Laos and South Viet- 
nam, a base in Cuba and threats 
to the freedom of West Berlin. 
Meany reminded the world of “the 
heroic Hungarian and Tibetan free- 
dom fighters, momentarily over- 
whelmed by the... new im- 
perialism of Soviet and Chinese 
communism.” 

The AFL-CIO president said the 
free world “must use all its re- 
sources—military, economic, social, 
moral”—to meet the common 
threat to peace and freedom. 


He said American labor backs 
“the firm position taken by Pres. 
Kennedy” in resisting Soviet ex- 
pansion. 

Warning that economic stagna- 
tion in the U.S. “represents as 
great a threat to our national se- 
curity as Communist aggression,” 
Meany declared: 

“The wheels of our factories 
must be kept turning; our produc- 
tive potential must be realized; the 
millions of unemployed must be 
absorbed; the depressed areas of 
our country must be relieved; the 
shortage of schools, decent hous- 
ing, hospitals, roads must be over- 
come.” 


The initial efforts of the Ken- 
nedy Administration to meet 
these problems, Meany § said, 
“must be deepened and accel- 
erated” so that the nation “can 


Pilots International 
Hit Turboprop Setup 


Chicago—-The Intl. Federation of 
Air Line Pilots Associations has 
protested to Canadian and U.S. 
aviation officials against the opera- 
tion of a new Trans-Canada Air 
Lines turboprop plane with only 


play its true role in the world of 
aid to the needy, of support to 
the just.” 

Meany pledged that American 
labor will “continue to fight for the 
elimination of racial discrimination 
in our Own country” and “will use 
all our strength to influence our 
government to aid the cause of 
freedom everywhere.” 


IUD Seeks 
Relief for All 
Situs Pickets 


Broadening of pending situs- 
picketing legislation so that it will 
“insure relief” to all workers from 
the National Labor Relations 
Board’s Denver Building Trades 
rule has been urged by the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
Testifying before a House Labor 
subcommittee, IUD Sec.-Treas. 
James B. Carey said a bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Elmer Holland (D- 
Pa.) would protect all workers from 
the application of the Denver sec- 
ondary boycott restrictions at com- 
mon work sites. A bill sponsored 
by Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. 
(D-N.J.), Carey said, would bring 
relief only to building trades 
unionists. 

The AFL-CIO and the federa- 
tion’s Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. are strongly sup- 
porting the Thompson bill. AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany opened 
the hearings by citing Executive 
Council resolutions backing the 
Thompson measure to redeem 
bipartisan pledges over the past 
seven years to correct the in- 
equities of the Denver ruling. 

The Kennedy Administration has 
urged passage of the Thompson bill 
pending court clarification of sev- 
eral cases involving industrial un- 
ions. Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg has pledged that if the courts 
uphold the NLRB against industrial 
unions the Administration wi!! sup- 
port remedial legislation to correct 
the situation. 

Al J. Hayes, president of the 
Machinists, asked that situs-picket- 
ing legislation be clarified to “pre- 
vent its misinterpretation and 
misuse.” He asked that the bill 
make clear that the picketing 
rights it would confer could not 
be used against union crews sent 
by missile manufacturers to install 
certain equipment at construction 


of communism. 


communism has forced the free 


enterprise system into a “major 


—= ; 


Join Labor To Fight Reds, — 
Meany Challenges Industry | 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has challenged the leaders of industry to join 
forces with labor in a common battle “to preserve the American way of life” against the menace 


The nation’s economy is “in trouble,” Meany said, at a time when the rising tide of world 


struggle for existence.” 


of American society imbued with 
the idea of profit, profit, always 
more profit, and waiting for some- 
one else to save their system for 
them,” he declared. 

Meany spoke at the 56th annual 
luncheon of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy at the Astor Hotel 
here, at which he presented the 
league’s 1961 award for “distin- 
guished service to democracy” to 
Clothing Workers Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky. 

The citation hailed Potofsky 
for his half-century of service to 
the ACWA’s “pioneering activi- 
ties” in the fields of industrial 
organization, collective bargain- 
ing, cooperative housing, labor 
banking, education, health, rec- 
reation and union welfare; and 
saluted him for the “integrity, 
distinction and _ vision” with 
which he has served the trade 
union movement at large as an 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
Executive Council member. 


Potofsky called for a determined 
effort by the federal government 
to stimulate a higher level of eco- 
nomic growth to avoid having a 
permanent army of 6 million or 
more jobless at the end of the 
present recession. 

He urged, in particular, a “mas- 
sive attack” in the public sector of 
the economy on problems in the 
fields of housing, education, 
health care, roads, river and land 
development and conservation. At 
the same time he asked for 
“serious thought” about reduction 
of the workweek to 35 or 32 hours 
to meet the challenges of automa- 
tion and a growing labor force. 
A permanently high level of 
unemployment, the ACWA presi- 
dent said, will have a “serious ef- 
fect” on America’s efforts to assure 
democracy and higher living stand- 
ards for other nations. 


Ideological Conflict 

“Our enemies abroad claim that 
our system cannot provide jobs, 
that only under a totalitarian sys- 
tem can a nation maintain a high 
level of employment,” Potofsky 
declared. “It is up to us to prove 
that under a democratic govern- 
ment freedom is not equal to in- 
security, poverty is not a necessary 
partner of liberty.” 

In a panel discussion during the 
two-day conference staged by the 
LID, Boris Shishkin, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Rights, 
called discrimination because of 
race, creed or color, a “major 
blight” on the national scene. 

Shishkin placed particular em- 
phasis on discrimination in em- 
ployment and in housing. He called 
on Congress to carry through on 
Pres. Kennedy’s “bold initiative” 
in creating the new President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, by enacting “without 
further delay” an enforceable fed- 
eral Fair Employment Practices 
Act. He also urged the President, 
by Executive Order, to halt dis- 
crimination in all housing involv- 
ing federal grants, loans, mortgage 
imsurance or guarantees. 

Meany told the several hundred 
luncheon guests that the recent 
chain of events in the Far East, 
in Africa, and on America’s 
doorstep in Cuba offers “con- 
vincing proof” of the struggle 
which Communists are waging 
to topple the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

In the face of this threat, he 


two crew members in the cockpit. 


sites, 


“We cannot have one segment? 


Kennedy Hails | 


Labor Ethical Code 


New York—The ethical 
Standards established by or- 
ganized labor have made a 
“lasting conftibution” to the 
nation, Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy has declared. 

In a telegram to the 56th 
annual luncheon of the 
League for Industrial Dem- 
ocracy, Kennedy said labor’s 
ethical practices codes are a 
recognition that “in order not 
to be mastered by others, we 
must first be masters of our- 
selves.” 

Kennedy praised Clothing 
Workers Pres. Jacob F. Potof- 
sky, recipient of the LID’s 
1961 distinguished service 
award, as a “labor statesman 
of great accomplishment.” 


agement and labor to enter into a 
“partnership based on absolute and 
complete equality” and work to- 
ward the preservation of the exist- 
ing economic machinery in this 
country. 

“If we do not,” he warned, “not 
all our military machinery and 
not all our free world alliances 
will be enough, and our system can 
succumb without a shot being 
fired.” 

It is not enough, the AFL-CIO 
president declared, for management 
to deal with labor “only because 
the law says it must, and only to 
the extent that it is compelled to 
do so.” Instead, he said, in the in- 
terests of “intelligent self-preserva- 
tion,” management should sit down 


Meany paid tribute to Henry 
Ford 2d for his recent criticisms 
of industry based on the exposure 
of unethical practices in the elec. 
trical and automobile industries, 
and declared that Ford had “finally 
gotten around to a code of ethics 
which labor had long ago.” 


Asks Further Step 


He challenged the industrialist 
to “go a step further and come up 
with another code which recognizes 


fcompletely and without qualifica. 


tion the right of workers to or. 
ganize and which recognizes the 
part labor can play in preserving 
the American way of life.” 
The principal luncheon speaker, 
Dr. Leon Keyserling, former chair. 
man of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under former Pres. Harry 
S. Truman, warned that greater 
National efforts are needed to end 
the “roller-coaster prosperity,” of 
constant economic ups and downs, 
which has characterized the period 
since the end of the Korean War, 


“At the top of each economic 
upturn,” Keyserling said, “we 
have more unemployment than 
we did during the previous peak 
of so-called prosperity.” He said 
the situation is so acute now that 
at the top of the 1959 uptun, 
the U. S. “had more unemploy- 
ment than we did at the bottom 
of the 1953-54 downturn.” 


While praising the current pro- 
grams placed before the Congres 
by Kennedy the economist said 
that they “do not measure up to 
the needs of the situation,” and 
warned that unless America “elev- 


with unions to explore ways to meet 
the challenges of the ’60s, 


ates its sights” it will have 9 mik 
lion unemployed by 1965. 


Fair L-G Enforcement 


Pledged by 


Goldberg 


“Vigorous enforcement” of the Landrum-Griffin Act to prevent 
corruption by either management or labor has been pledged by 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. 


In letters to heads of major management associations and to th 


presidents of national and international unions, the Cabinet officid 


said the law would be administered 
“with reason and fairness.” 

Goldberg emphasized that the de- 
partment’s primary objective would 
be “to achieve voluntary compli- 
ance” with the requirements on 
reporting and disclosure. 

At the same time, however, he 
stressed there should be “no ques- 
tion that we will deal with corrup- 
tion through vigorous enforcement 
of the law.” 


The Secretary told union offi- 
cials that “few people know bet- 
ter than I that the vast majority 
of union officers are dedicated 
citizens” who are “devoted to 
safeguarding the rights and ad- 
vancing the interests of the mem- 
bers of their organizations.” 

“Yet,” he added, “we must 
frankly acknowledge that many 
reputations are being questioned in 
the public mind because of dis- 
honest, corrupt and unethical prac- 
tices of a few who have betrayed 
their trust as labor leaders.” 

In his letters to 
Goldberg repeated his praise for 
the vast majority of union lead- 
ers, declaring that unions, “by 
their very nature as organizations 
of trust to their members and the 


said, the time has come for man- 


public, have a special responsi- 
bility to dedicate themselves to 


the highest ethical values.” 

Management, the Secretary com 
tinued, “also has a serious mori 
obligation.” He added: 

“Most of our dedicated busines 
leaders have displayed a keea 
awareness of moral responsibility. 
But, again, we must acknowledgt 
that the record has been tarnished 
because of those who sought # 
bribe their way to advantageous 
positions in their industrial rele 
tions and pursued unethical cours 
for expedient gains.” 


Carpenters Pick 
Eldridge as Editor 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Pres. Maurie 
A. Hutcheson of the Carpenters ha 
announced the appointment 
James A. Eldridge of Indianapols 
as editor of the Carpenter, o& 
union's official publication. 

A former Indianapolis new 
paperman and a lecturer, until bé 
appointment Eldridge was publicilf 
director of the Indianapolis offi 
of the Bobbs-Merrill Co., boot 
publishers. He formerly was mi 
west field director of the Americal 
Association for the United Natio 
He succeeds Peter E. Terzick, wh? 


is now treasurer of the union. 
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fchichod jor Awards 


Six June 1961 high school graduates will enter college this fall 
on full four-year scholarships awarded by the AFL-CIO, bringing 
to 18 the number of students thus honored since the program was 


inaugurated in 1959. 
The six winners—from both 


eS ae 


union and non-union families— 


were chosen on the basis of tests 
conducted by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., in which some 
half million high school students 
took part. 

The students receiving this year’s 
federation scholarships are: 

@ Georgie Anne Wiggins, Sun- 

, N. H. 

@ Phyllis Margaret Storm, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@ Mary Florence Cogar, Con- 
cord, Calif. 

@ David Skipwith Cannell, An- 
napolis, Md. 

@ Kerry Ronald Pennington, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

@ Harry Michael Whalen, La- 
Moure, N. D. 

In announcing the winners, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany reiterated 
labor’s continuing interest in broad- 
ening educational opportunities in 
the U.S. 

“The AFL-CIO looks forward 
to the day when all of America’s 
young people have the opportu- 
nity to complete a college educa- 
tion,” he declared. 


“Federally financed scholarships 
for college study would be a long 


step forward toward a stronger 


democracy and would show the 
world that, in America, opportuni- 


ties are equal, 
“In the meantime, however, the 


AFL-CIO is happy to prove its in- 
. terest in furthering educational op- 
. portunities by these awards.” 


The AFL-CIO awards range 
up to $1,500 per. year, depend- 


; , ling ou the actual” costs: involyed 


‘at the” accredited ;college or uni- 
versity of the individual student’s 
own choice and the funds avail- 
able to the student. They are 
subject to change if the family 
financial circumstances change 
during the year. 


The federation program is only 

a part of the constantly expanding 

effort by American trade unions in 

this field. Scholarships offered by 

. Rational and international unions, 
. their affiliated locals, and state and 
local central bodies add up to a 

labor investment in education of 


more than $500,000 a year. 


Under the AFL-CIO program, 
two scholarships are granted an- 
gually in each of three geographical 
sections of the country. One schol- 
arship in each section is set aside 
for a student from a trade union 
family while the other is entirely 


‘unrestricted, 
Here 
tketches of this year’s winners: 


Georgie Anne Wiggins, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George I. Wiggins, 
is the valedictorian in her class at 
Sunapee, N. H., High School. She 
‘has demonstrated outstanding abili- 
ty in mathematics, science and 
dramatics; won $250 for her essay. 


na her school’s mock town meet- 


ing; is editor of the school year- 


Parley to Mark 
Norris Centennial 


The 100th anniversary of the) 


birth of the late Sen. George W. 


Norris, Nebraska Republican whose 
Mame is synonomous with liberal- 
ism, will be observed with a cen- 
‘ennial conference in Washington 


Oa May 16 and 17. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
and Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the 
Auto Workers are members of an 


initial committee of sponsors. 


| | pegistered nurse. She plans to major 


are brief biographical 


book and represented her school 
at the Boston University Scholastic 
‘|father is general manager of the 
Federal Machine Tool Co., New- 
port; N. H., and her mother is a 


‘in biochemistry at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Phyllis Margaret Storm, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Storm, 
ranks first in a class of 228 stu- 
dents at Turtle Creek High School, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. She is assistant 
editor of the yearbook, vice presi- 
dent of “Quill and Scroll,” partici- 
pated in the Westinghouse Science 
Honors Institute and received the 
Bausch & Lomb honorary science 
award. Her father is a crane oper- 
ator at Westinghouse Electric Co., 
and a member of Local 601, Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers. 
She will major in chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Mary Florence Cogar, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Cogar, is 
the top student in mathematics at 
Clayton Valley High School, Con- 
cord, Calif. Her interests include 
biology and gardening, and she 
devotes considerable time to work- 
ing with children as a Cub Scout 
den. mother, teaching a summer 
bible school class and working with 
underprivileged children. Her father 
is a service station operator and a 
member of Machinists Lodge 1173. 
She will prepare for a career as 
an ‘elementary school teacher at 
the University of California in 
Berkeley. 


David Skipwith Cannell, son 
of Mrs. H. S. Cannell, ranks first 
in ‘his class at St. Mary’s High 
School, Annapolis, Md. He is a 
member of the National Honor 
Society, president of the school 
science group, member of the stu- 
dent council, the Sea Explorers 
and the Science Seminar of Annap- 
olis, The oldest of five children, he 
has’ contributed to the family in- 
come by holding parttime jobs 
since the death of his father, an 
economist and writer. His mother 
‘teaches et the Anne Arundel Coun- 
‘ty High School. He will major in 
physics at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 
Kerry Ronald 

of Mr. and Mrs. Keith E. soul coe 
ton, ranks among the top students 
in his class at Ensley High School, 
West Birmingham, Ala. He is fea- 
‘ture editor of the school paper, 
and has held office as president, 
vice president, treasurer and pub- 
licity chairman of his Sunday 
School and youth group. He has 
been an active member of his 
school’s ROTC unit. His father is 
a billing clerk at U.S. Steel Corp., 
and has been a member of Steel- 
workers Local 1013 for 12 years. 
He will major in electrical engi- 
neering at Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 


Harry Michael Whalen, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry C. Whalen, 
ranks first in his class at LaMoure, 
N, D., High School. He is editor of 
| the, school paper, president of his 
church youth group and secretary 
of the Letterman’s Club. He has 
worked as a newspaper carrier, a 
printer’s assistant and as a service 
station attendant. Both parents are 
active in the Farmer's Union, and 
both work at the cooperative farm 
equipment and service station run 
by .the Farmer’s Union. He will 
major in physics at Concordia Col- 


New List of | 
Labor Films. 
Now Available 


A completely revised AFL-CIO 
° film catalogue, “Films for Labor,” 
which includes descriptions of 50 
new movies, has just been pub- 
lished and is now ready for dis- 
tribution, the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education has announced. 

All the films are 16 mm size 
and carry sound tracks. ‘Featured 
are three new films’ which ‘can be 
obtained from the AFL-CIO Film 
Division — “Land ‘of. Promise,” 
which the AFL-CIO produced for 
‘| TV- use on Labor Day; “Harvest 
of Shame,” the Columbia Broad- 
casting System film on the prob- 
lems of migratory workers; and 
“Our Election Day Illusions: The 
Beat Majority,” which deals with 
reapportionment and gerrymander- 
ing. 

The department also an- 
nounced that beginning May 1, 

all films will rent at $3 per 
showing except for a few ex- 
pensive ones like “Harvest of 


FILM DIVISION-—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
‘CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


NEW CATALOGUE of “Films for Labor,” describing 50 sound 
films available from the AFL-CIO Film Division, has just been 
printed and can be purchased from the Pamphlet Div., Dept. of Pub- 
lications. The department also announced that starting May 1 all 


films which are 16 mm wide, will rent at $3 per showing except for a The catalogue includes a de- 


few at $7. 50. 


scription of how to use the AFL- 
CIO Film-of-the-Month program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
workers in the face of employer 
opposition. 

Employer petitions and decertifi- 
cation petitions also may be proc- 
essed by regional directors. 

In announcing the delegation 
of election powers to the 28 re- 
gional directors, the new chair- 
man of the NLRB, Frank W. 
McCulloch, termed it “one of the 
most far-reaching steps ever taken 
with respect to election cases.” 


“It should provide a major speed- 
up in NLRB case handling in line 
with the policy of Pres. Kennedy 
for the independent regulatory 
agencies,” he continued. 

“By relieving the board of a sub- 
aN | stantial part of its total case load, 
the new plan will free the board 
to reduce its large backlog and dis- 
pose of its other cases involving 
unfair labor practices more prompt- 
a and carefully.” 

The order delegating representa- 
tion election powers to the regional 
directors appeared to accept sub- 
stantially the principles recom- 
mended by the AFL-CIO in a 
memorandum on the issue sub- 
mitted to the labor board on Oct. 
15, 1959. 


Authority in Landrum-Griffin 

The. Landrum-Griffin Act. con- 
tained a section giving the NLRB 
statutory authority to delegate its 
representation cases to the regional 
directors. The section was written 
into the bill at the initiative of Sen- 
ate conferees headed by thea Sen. 
John F. Kennedy, when the final 
language of the legislation was de- 
vised in a joint Senate-House com- 
mittee. 

The AFL-CIO memorandum 
pointed out that Congress had 
granted the authority ‘because of 

“concern over the slowness of rep- 
resentation proceeding” *~4 urged 
a| the board to adopt ruk — 
tions to carry out td by ~* fullest 
possible extent the conse memal in- 
tent.” ae ranks ¢. 

The federation wanagg™owever, 
that new rules the ’ regulations 
should be so delied as to “expe- 
dite” proceeditth fand not simply 


lege, Moorhead, Minn, 


add “one mms delaying step” by 


NLRB Election Power 
Transferred to Regions 


ity” of the delegation of powers. 


most effectively. It can be obtained 
from the Pamphlet Div., Dept. of 
Publications, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies, 25 cents; 10 or more copies, 
23 cents each; 100 or more, 21 
cents each. 


Pilots Cited 
For Deeds 
Plane Fire 


Two airline pilots have 
been cited for outstanding perform- 
ance in “ditching” a burning North- 
west Air Lines plane in the Pacific 
Ocean on July 13, 1960, and super- 
vising a rescue operation in which 
ali but one of 58 passengers and 
crewmen. were saved during a 
Tokyo-to-Manila flight. 

Capt. David Rall, Seattle, Wash, 
and First Officer Travis Everett, 
Fall City, Wash., were nominated 
for the annual award of the Order 
of Daedelians, flyers’ fraternity, for 
the outstanding 1960 action ia 
furtherance of air safety on com- 
mercial airlines. The award was 
presented at Kelly Air Force Base, 
Texas. 

Representatives of the Air Line 
Pilots, Air Transport Association 
and the Federal Aviation Agency 
nominated the men. The plane was 
over the ocean when a propeller 
tore loose, ripped into the fuselage 
and caused a wing to catch on fire. 

Rall and Everett, both ALPA 
members, landed the plane on the 
water, got passengers and crew on 
rafts, and signaled rescuers. 


allowing the regional directors first 
to issue an order and then by ad- 
ministrative practice make the or- 
der broadly subject to review by 
the board itself. 

McCulloch’s announcement 
made it clear that the intent is to 
speed up procedures. 

Stuart Rothman, NLRB general 
counsel, backed up McCulloch’s 
viewpoint in a statement agreeing 
on “the importance and desirabil- 


“The Office of the General 
Counsel,” he pledged, “will do 
everything possible to ensure dis- 
patch, thoroughness and fairness 
in all areas of case 
work which fall within it re- 
sponsibility.” ; 

The board announcement said 
that review of a regional director’s 
election order or denial of an or- 
der will be reviewed only on “re- 
stricted” grounds, which it limited 
to four. 

These were spelled out as allow- 
ing review only if a regional direc- 
tor’s order raised a “substantial 
question of law or policy” because 
of a violation of established prece- 
dents; a “clearly erroneous” deci- 
sion on a “substantial factual is- 
sue”; “prejudicial error” in the con- 
duct of a hearing; or the presence 
of “compelling reasons” for recon- 
sideration of an important board 
rule or policy. 


Strike Insurance 
Reprinis Available 


Reprint copies of an arti- 
cle, Strike Insurance: A 


Act was signed into law. 


\e It was in response to this request 
that the AFL-CIO submitted its 


recommendations on Oct. 15 of the on was written by John Barry, 
same year. Other interested groups! | assistant editor of the Guild 
also submitted recommendations. Reporter, official organ of the 

No decision was issued until] | American Guild. 
after the advent of the The reprint may be obtained 
Administration and the President's} | from the IO Dept. of 
appointment of two new members Publications, 815 16th Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C; 
dae copies free, $10 per 


Gerald A. Brown—to fill vacancies 
created by expiration of the terms 
of Eisenhower appointees. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ©., APRIL 29, 1961 


'New Office Set Up: 


Goldberg 


to Act on 


'Antethated Jobless 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg has outlined plans for “energetic” 
action by the Labor Dept. to help workers displaced by technological 
changes and to expand the job-finding and guidance functions of the 


U. S. Employment Service. 


He told the House Labor Subcommittee on Unemployment & 


Automation that one  proposal® 
being considered by the Adminis- 
tration would enable the govern- 
ment to pay the transportation 
costs for unemployed workers re- 
ferred to jobs in other communities. 
. Goldberg:also announced that he 
has’ setup a new Office of Auto- 
mation & Manpower within the 
Labor . Dept. which will keep 
abreast of fast-changing technologi- 


Ford Co. Hailed in 
Plant Sale for Job. 


The Ford Motor Co. has 
been praised by Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg for dem- 
onstrating “enlightened self-: 
interest” in the sale of its 
abandoned Chester, Pa., 
plant. 

Goldberg told a House 
Labor subcommittee that 
Ford turned down an offer, 
from 2 firm planning to scrap 
the plant and equipment, in 
favor of a lower bid from an 
employer promising jobs at 
the plant for local workers. 

Although Ford received less 
money, Goldberg pointed out, 
“Scrap can’t buy automobiles 
but employed workers can.” 


cal developments and “develop 
proposals for both training and 
retraining” of workers. 

He called for the cooperation 
of states, cities, labor and man- 
agement, declaring that all these 
groups as wefl as the Federal 
Government have been “derelict 
in the past” through “indifference 
to the plight of the displaced 
worker.” 


He told the subcommittee, 
headed by Rep. Elmer J. Holland 
(D-Pa.), that “we must consider 
many more measures of longer 
terms and even greater depth to 
tackle the hard-core unemployment 
generated by technological change.” 


Automation Defended 


Defending “automation and other | « 


technological advancement as an 
essential and desirable development 
for maintaining the strength of the 
U. S. economy, “Goldberg said 
productive capacity now idle could 
be utilized in meeting the nation’s 
needs for slum clearance, highways, 
public buildings and other public 
works projects, all of which he 
emphasized would provide more 
jobs in private industry. 

Warning that 1.8 million persons 
face technological displacement 
during the coming year, Goldberg 
said management must do more 


than it has in the past to meet its 
responsibilities to its workers. He 
declared: 

“Management has got to stop 
automatically resisting proposals to 
ease the human burden of automa- 
tion, whether they are made by 
labor unions or public officials. 

“Retraining programs, allowance 
payments, vesting of pensions, care 
in the location and relocation of 
plants, and a host of other schemes 
should receive management’s most 
serious attention.” 

Goldberg added that “labor, 
for its part, must meet manage- 
ment half-way. It must abandon 
restrictive practices . . . Both 
sides must concentrate on devices 
to increase labor mobility. Both 
sides must jointly explore these 
problems.” 

Labor and management together, 
he declared, “must now make a 
major contribution to ending hard- 
core unemployment. I feel they 
have made only a minor contribu- 
tion thus far.” 

For the states and communities, 
particularly in the depressed areas, 
Goldberg outlined a two-part pro- 
gram, with federal assistance. 

Local and state governments, he 
said, “must be ready with plans 
and projects for the developmeni 
of their own economic life. They 
must have on the shelf important 
public facilities and natural re- 
sources programs.” 


More Education Urged 


He called also for improved edu- 
cational facilities and standards “to 
educate young men and women to 
the needs of a technological so- 
ciety.” 

To re-shape the U.S. Rinsleniient 
Service into a more effective job 
placement and guidance agency, 
Goldberg emphasized, the coopera- 
tion of the states is essential since 


the network of employment offices | - 


throughout the nation is state- 
operated, although federally sub- 
sidized. He said the Labor Dept. 
will shortly propose a reorganiza- 
tion of the employment service but 
it is not my intention to federalize 
hg 

Goldberg said the new Office 
of Automation & Manpower, to 
be headed by Deputy Assistant 
Labor Sec. Seymour Wolfbein, 
will be “a very energetic office” 
which will examine “all phases 
of employment and unemploy- 
ment.” 

He said it will “serve as a clear- 
inghouse for materials on techno- 
logical developments, hold confer- 
ences with employers and workers 
affected by technological change, 
and prepare information materials 


ARCHITECT'S SKETCH ‘ot the > aropched Rutgers Labor Education Cantet at New Brunswick. N. J, 

is admired by (left to right) Pres. Wilfrid T. Conneli of the Photo Engravers, Pres. Madison Gross of ? 
the university, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and Pres. Winfield S. Chasmar of the Launs 
dry & Dry Cleaning Intl. Union. The group planned a drive to raise the final $75,000 of the $600,« 


000 construction cost. 


Areas Hard-Hit by Unemploymen#] 


Rise to Record Levels in April 


(Continued from Page 1) 
O., and Charleston, W. Va. These 
areas moved from Group D, a clas- 
sification of unemployment ranging 
from 6 to 8.9 percent, into Group 
E, a category showing joblessness 
of between 9 and 11.9 percent. 


Steel-Sparked Impré@vements 

At the same time, the situation 
improved for two markets—Gary- 
Hammond-East Chicago, Ind., and 
Steubenville, O.-Weirton, W. Va. 
—which moved from Group E to 
Group D. . 

The improvement in the latter 
two areas, Goldberg said, reflected 
generally improved employment in 
steel. He cited recent tonnage fig- 


N.Y. Times Reprints 
Employment Series 


The New York Times has 
made available in _ reprint 
form a series of four arti- 
cles by its labor reporter, 
A. H. Raskin, on the prob- 
Iems of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

The articles appeared in 
the Times of Apr. 6-9 and 
dealt with how automation 
affects chronic joblessness, 
what it does to people and 
what is being done about it. 

Reprints are available from 
.the New York Times, 229 
West 43rd St., New York 
City. 


ures from the American Iron & Steel 
Institute which, he said, showed 
that steel is now operating at 61 
percent of capacity—a 25 percent 
improvement over December 1960. 


In his statement on the GOP 


study of hard-core unemployment, 


.”'Goldberg noted that in February, 


when he toured recession-ridden 
cities to examine the long-term job- 
lessness picture first hand, he called 
for “nonpartisan and nonpolitical” 
solutions. 

The Secretary recalled that he 
had been “criticized for playing 
politics” during the February tour, 
but added: 

“The criticism of February 
has now given way to the hard 
facts of April, as the Area Labor 
Market release . . . affirms once 
more. Most Americans realize 
that changes are taking place in 
our economic life that gravely 
affect the employment situations 
of millions of people, especially 
older, younger, unskilled and 
minority workers.” 

Goldberg offered the GOP the 
“full facilities” of the Labor Dept. 
to aid the study, and expressed the 
hope that from the Republican in- 
vestigation would come “full and 
enlightened support of the programs 
advanced by Pres. Kennedy and this 
Administration.” 

The Cabinet officer told reporters 
that the Administration currently 
is conducting a full-scale review of 
the economic situation, with par- 
ticular reference to structural unem- 
ployment, as the basis for possible 
further recommendations te Con- 
gress for legislative action. 

Among the subjects discussed 
within the Administration, he said, 
is the extent of recommendations 
which will be made to Congress 
for a permanent overhaul of the un- 
employment compensation system. 
This, he said, is in line with Ken- 
nedy’s earlier statement that the re- 
cently enacted temporary extension 
of jobless benefits could not be con- 


Meany Discounts ‘Cheery’ Forecasts of Upturn 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ature climbs. But will it really im- 
prove? 

“One thing is sure, however, the 
memories of this bitter winter re- 
cession weather, with growing un- 
employment in an ever-increasing 
number of industries and geograph- 
ical areas, will not soon fade away. 


“Certainly the official reports 
of the Dept. of Labor will reflect 
more people working and fewer 
people idle—just because the 
weather has improved. Those 
with jobs will be tempted to think 
the worst is over. 


“But we in the labor movement 
must be more realistic 


“Even if the Dept. of Labor's 
figures are more favorable than ex- 
pected, they will still show that some 
65 out of every 1,000 American 
workers cannot find jobs. They will 
show a continuing “hard core” of 
close to 2 million workers who have 
been idle for 15 or more weeks. 
They will offer little indication th® 
our economy can absorb an addi- 
tional 1.25 million workers a year, 
on top of the undigested surplus we 
now have. 

“Over the last decade we have 
failed to find jobs for a work-force 
that has increased by 800,000 a 
year. What will happen when the 
annual increase nearly doubles as 
it will shortly? What will happen 


as automation continues to put one 


button-pusher in the place of 50 or 
500 wage earners? 


“This is no academic problem. 
It is practical, immediate and uni- 
versal. It concerns the proudest 
craftsman, smug in his convic- 
tion that no machine can touch 
him; for even if he’s right, who 
will hire his skill? It concerns the 
most arrogant ‘industrialist, sure 
he first with the best 
equ Ot or who will buy his 

~ Africa concerns the most 
UD horstep ~elentists, technicians 
or Pincing. pre men, for they can- 
not Se, Coy thout the backing 
of a pros). ¢4§ community. 


“The day I> “*assed when we 


can have ‘ar.iore waa safe from the 
sh. 


economic disaster of others. Un- 
less our society works it will col- 
lapse; and it cannot work unless 
there is work for all 

“There are no islands of security 
for the favored few, no economic 
bomb shelters for anyone. We are 
in this together; and together we 
must grope our way toward a real 
and lasting solution. 

“The rising temperatures will not 
thaw our economic problem. Only 
thoughtful legislation, promptly en- 
acted, can get the job started. 

“And the Congress is not going to 
act unless it feels a sense of ur- 
gency. An aroused citizenry, de- 
manding action from its representa- 
tives, is the answer for America to- 


day.” 


sidered a substitute for permanent 
improvements. 


In another action, Goldberg 
announced appointment of a) 
three-member Missile Site Public 
Contracts Advisory Committee to 
investigate the application of the 
Davis-Bacen Act to construction = 
work at missile sites. 


Named were Dr. Thomas Hok@ 
land, professor of economics at 
George Washington University, and 
two. well-known arbitrators, Lloyd 
Bailer and Peter Seitz, both of News 
York. 
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Labor Urges J 
Race Ban Endg 
In Hospitals | 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Knoms 
ville Area AFL-CIO has called of 
area hospitals to open their doom 
to all patients and to all qualified: 
doctors regardless of race. 

Acting on _ information thal 
church-affiliated hospitals have #% 
policy of refusing to admit Neg 
patients or to allow Negro doctom 
to practice, the local central body 
adopted by unanimous vote a resé 
lution urging equality of opport& 
nity to those of all races. 

Asserting that equal access t@ 
medical facilities is essential to the 
well-being of all citizens, the cen 
tral labor council declared that thé 
University of Tennessee’s “limited? 
and segregated facilities (except for a 
obstetrics and pediatrics) are not | : 
adequate to the needs of the Negrog 
population” or for good medical 
practice. 


Pressmen’s Home * -@ 
Gets 50-Bell Carillon 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. — 
50-bell carillon has been installed 
and will be dedicated here May 
at headquarters of the Pressmen 
memory of Thomas E. Dunwody 
who served the union as director of 
its trade school, editor of its official 
publication and president from 
1952 until he died in 1959. 
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